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LITERATURE. 


All in All: Poems and Sonnets. By Philip 
Bourke Marston. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1875.) 


Two or three years ago Mr. Philip Marston 
published his volume named Song-tide ; 
which, without producing any very general 
impression, was nevertheless quite sufficient, 
in the mind of judges here and there, to mark 
him out as truly a poet. The volume which 
now lies before us is intended as a sequel to 
the Song-tide, it being the author’s aim to 
depict love under various aspects. The 
earlier book represented love without hope 
of success; the present one shows that this 
love has at last obtained a response, but its 
course has been sundered by the death of the 
beloved one, and the lover is left with his 
intense grief and with yearning aspiration. 
Another volume, to be entitled A Pilgrimage, 
is to close the series. The author’s preface 
sets forth the foregoing points in brief 
terms, which we have still further shortened. 
The Pilgrimage (it would appear from a son- 
net in the present volume) is to dwell more 
in detail on the character of the lady, and 
the actual course of the wooing. 

Besides its literary or poetic merits, which 
are of considerable account, two things 
lend a peculiar interest to this work. In 
the first place, it is unmistakeably evident 
that Mr. Marston is writing from actual 
personal feeling and retrospect; he is no 
masquerading Damon who languishes for 
an improvised Delia, but a man who has 
lived that which he writes about—to whom 
these agitating, terrible, and mournful ex- 
periences have been the very realities of suc- 
cessive years. Secondly, Mr. Marston has 
had the misfortune of being blind from 
a very early period of childhood ; a fact 
which is indicated here and there in the 
course of his poems, although these are for 
the most part written as if no such bereave- 
ment affected the author. This fact enhances 
in an extreme degree the sorrowfulness of 
the story shadowed forth in the poems, and 
the consequent sympathy of the reader 
both for the writer’s depth of emotion, and 
for the fortitude which he nevertheless 
does not permit to be altogether quelled in 
his mind and spirit. Besides, it causes 
many passages, which under other physical 
conditions might excite no particular at- 
tention, to become a singular and interesting 
study—showing, as they do, how far per- 
ceptions can be appropriated by a reflex 
mental act, or how far one sense can supple- 





ment another, or the mind compensate for 
the deficient sense. 
“ Oh thou vain comforter! do men bereft 

Of sight and all the glory of the day, 

In their first blindness, turn to what is left ? 

Nay, rather, the birds’ songs through flowery May 
They hate; divining from that rapturous mirth 
How lovely the precluded sights of earth.” 

The above is one of the passages from 
which the poet’s privation might be sur- 
mised ; and a touching one it is. Here fol- 
lows another :— 
“ God knows I had no hope before she came, 
And found me in the darkness, where alone 
I sat e’en then, and brooded o’er things flown. 
She touched my hand, she called me by my name, 
She broke my darkness up, and smote with flame 
The heights and depths of life.” 

In circumstances which would shake the 
strongest, the intellectual courage of our 
author is remarkable. This volume is 
highly noteworthy among those poéms, 
increasingly numerous in our time, in 
which frank and unterrified utterance is 
advisedly given to total uncertainty—or, 
as it is commonly termed, “ scepticism ”— 
regarding the problems of the moral govern- 
ance of the world, and the immortality 
of the human spirit. Darkness around 
him, darkness below and above, is the 
element within which this poet moves. He 
would fain find a meaning in the reiterated 
rigours of Fate, but he knows not whether 
he may discern it or not: he longs for 
ultimate spiritual reunion with the beloved 
and lost one, but he does not permit his 
cravings to stand to him in the place of con- 
victions ; he neither anticipates this blissful 
solution of the mystery, nor believes in it, 
nor even ventures to hope it. At the same 
time, not only do his desires point to im- 
mortality as the goal, but his reason allows 
him to entertain it asa possibility—a faint 
and arcane possibility, dimmer than the first 
dimness of dawn half surmised through the 
blackness of night, and half discredited, on 
the uttermost horizon. Whatever comes, 
he will be sovereign within his own mind: 
tremors shall not wholly overwhelm, nor 
desire and hope betray him. To her, rest 
has come; this at least he can believe in: 
to him also, rest after long sorrow and 
turmoil is the prospect. To find rest swal- 
lowed up in conscious felicity is remote from 
his expectation, yet not alien from the range 
of his ideas. In all these respects, the book 
is an eminently sincere one, and as high- 
minded as sincere. It may indeed be rea- 
sonably compared, in origin and scope, with 
the Canzoniere of Petrarch ; and, whatever 
superiority may be awarded to the Italian 
poet as regards exquisiteness of artistic de- 
velopment, the Englishman may assuredly 
claim the more absolute tribute of sympathy. 
He occupies the loftier seat in the high 
places of sorrow. His lot has from the first 
been far the mournfuller one ; his grief the 
deeper and the more unchequered ; and his 
hope, instead of being a confident flame, 
glimmers more pale and fitful than a glow- 
worm’s lamp. The extent to which doubt 
pervades much of the best English poetry 
of our time is in fact very remarkable. It is 
what might be called scientific doubt, as 
being the analogue, in poetic minds, of the 
unfathomed questionings to which investi- 
gation and reasoning have led our men of 





science. In the poets it takes the form 
of hopelessness—something beyond sad- 
thoughted uncertainty, and short of de- 
spair: there is some protest in it, and more 
of acquiescent resolute endurance. This 
frame of mind necessarily excludes some of 
the most manifestly poetical elements per- 
taining to elegiac verse: yet such is the 
virtue of sincerity and earnestness, and of a 
reliance upon the actual truth as the in- 
dividual perceives and realises it, that 
there still remains much which can be 
treated with poetic depth and variety, and, 
as in the writings of our author, with an 
unfailingly elevated tone. 

All in All consists of numerous sonnets, 
preceded and followed by a moderate number 
of poems in diversified structural forms. 
Of these poems the finest is perhaps the 
one entitled “A Dream:” the stanzas 
headed “ After,” likewise, are very graceful 
in lyrical impulse, as well as pathetic in 
meaning. The final poem, “To Cicely 
Narney Marston, a Brother's Tribute,” 
though not among the completest in execu- 
tion, can be perused with unfeigned pleasure 
by others besides the sister whose lifelong 
tenderness is here so warmly acknowledged : 
this is the only composition which deviates 
from the main theme of the volume. As a 
rule, the best work is to be found in the 
sonnets. Of the depth of feeling in these, 
and indeed throughout the whole book, it 
were superfluous to say anything more: but 
the feeling is not only deep, it is strenuous 
and high-strung, and the author evinces his 
poetic vocation by co-ordinating emotion 
with thought. He can vary the presentment 
of his grief, and even make it ornate on 
occasion, without losing the true key-note 
of a personal and unrelieved sorrow. A 
considerable number of the sonnets take the 
form of abstract embodiment, in which Love 
is the dominant figure; Love being con- 
sidered not exclusively as the amorous pas- 
sion, but partly in that largest sense in 
which, to quote the Christian or theological 
expression, ‘ God is Love.’”? Not that Mr. 
Marston ever speaks definitely as a theolo- 
gian, but with a concrete sense of the 
highest in human experience, and in the 
realm of the supersensuous. He even adopts 
now and again certain watchwords or 
symbols of Christian faith, and re-applies 
them with his own meaning: as when, in 
the sonnet entitled “ Saving Love,” he puts 
into the mouth of Love the words :— 


“Tam the Resurrection and the Life ; 
I am the Love whereby redeemed thou art.” 


The sonnets of this personating class bear 
of course a certain resemblance, in general 
conception and treatment, to some of the 
most characteristic poems of Dante and 
other Italian poets, and (in contemporary 
work) of Mr. D. G. Rossetti. We quote an 
impressive specimen of this kind ; adding to 
it another sonnet of a different type :— 


** Love's Quest. 


“ Love walks with weary feet the upward way, 

Love without joy, and led by Suffering. 

Love's unkissed lips have now no song to sing ; 
Love’s eyes are blind, and cannot see the day ; 
Love walks in utter darkness. And I say, 

‘O Love, ’tis summer,’ or, ‘ Behold the spring,’ 

Or ‘ Love, ’tis autumn, and leaves withering,’ 
And ‘Now it is the winter, bleak and grey,’ 
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And still Love heedeth not. ‘O Love,’ I ery, 
‘, Wilt thou not rest? The path is over-steep.’ 
Love answers not, but passeth all things by, 
Nor will he stay for those who laugh or weep. 
I follow Love, who follows Grief: but lo, 
Where the way ends not Love himself can know.” 


“ Not Thou but I. 
‘Tt must have been for one of us, my own, 
To drink this cup, and eat this bitter bread. 
Had not my tears upon thy face been shed, 
Thy tears had dropped on mine. If I alone 
Did not walk now, thy spirit would have known 
My loneliness; and, did my feet not tread 
This weary path and steep, thy feet had bled 
For mine, and thy mouth had for mine made moan. 
And so it comforts me, yea not in vain, 
To think of thy eternity of sleep, 
To know thine eyes are tearless though mine 


weep : 
And, when this cup’s last bitterness I drain, 

One thought shall still its primal sweetness keep— 
Thou hadst the peace, and I the undying pain.” 
The lyrical poem already referred to may 

also find a place here :— 


“ After. 
“ A little time for laughter, 
A little time to sing, 
A little time to kiss and cling, 
And no more kissing after. 
A little while for scheming 
Love's unperfected schemes ; 
A little time for golden dreams ; 
Then no more any dreaming. 
A little while ’twas given 
To me to have thy love: 
Now, like a ghost, alone I move 
About a ruined heaven. 
A little time for speaking 
Things sweet to say and hear ; 
A time to seek, and find thee near ; 
Then no more any seeking. 
A little time for saying 
Words the heart breaks to say ; 
A short sharp time wherein to pray ; 
Then no more need for praying. 
But long long years to weep in, 
And comprehend the whole 
Great grief that desolates my soul,— 
And eternity to sleep in.” 

We shall conclude by specifying some of 
the technical points which may be regarded 
as defective ; without intending, however, to 
dogmatise upon matters that are open to 
difference of opinion, nor to derogate from 
the general executive merit of Mr. Marston, 
which keeps pace worthily with his subject- 
matter. There is some excess of semi- 
archaic diction, as in the word “doth,” and 
similar forms of the verbs; and in the 
frequent use of “lo,” or of “yea verily,” 
&e., or of an unbending expression when a 
lighter one would serve fully as well; for 
instance, in the sonnet named “ Spring’s 
Return,” the phrase, “And I made an- 
swer, saying thus.” In the poem written 
in the heroic metre, “De Profundis,’ we 
find a lavish introduction of biblical language, 
after Mr. Swinburne’s pattern; also in the 
sonnet “ Wasted Spring,” some lines, with- 
out bemg biblical in phrase, are obviously 
Swinburnian. Here and there, verses occur 
which are not compatible with the metre ; 
as, in the sonnet, “ Prelude IV.,’”’ the alex- 
andrine— 

“Think not upon its dark unalterable course ;” 
or, in “ Prelude V.”— 
‘Give to the winds again what the winds have given, 

Give I these songs to thee, my life and my heaven.” 
In the lyrical poems, we observe over-much 
running of one stanza into another ; a pecu- 





liarity which may even be made charming 
when any special choiceness in the variation 
of the pauses is observed, but which, under 
other conditions, should be but sparingly in- 
dulged in. ‘ Multitude” and “solitude” 
(p. 46) are not true rhymes, though we 
know that the authority of Shelley and 
others may be pleaded in cases of this sort ; 
nor yet “beach” and “ besiege” (p. 85): 
possibly “ besiege” is here a misprint for 
** beseech,” which would seem not less ad- 
missible as regards meaning. In English 
poetry it is somewhat hard to blame as ex- 
cessive the very free use of monosyllabic 
words, the language making this all but a 
necessity. Still, our best masters of style 
do what they can to keep it in bounds, more 
especially in that gem-like form of verse the 
sonnet. Their example might be commended 
to Mr. Marston, and particularly so as re- 
gards the terminal words of lines. In one 
sonnet, “‘ Unseen Worship,”’ we observe that 
all the terminal words are monosyllables ; 
and probably this is not the sole example to 
the same effect. The reader may also refer 
to the sonnet which we have quoted, “ Not 
Thou but I.” 

The following are presumably mere mis- 
prints :—P. 31, “invisible godhead,” for 
“in visible godhead ;’’ 45, “in her maiden’s 
sight,” for ‘‘in her maidens’ sight;”’ 94, 
“all thou hast lain upon me,” for “all thou 
hast laid upon me.” 129, the line 


*« And memorable sorrow makes love memorable,” 


is not in sonnet-metre, nor does the first 
‘“‘memorable” appear to be exactly the right 
word. Should it be “ present” ? 

We take leave of Mr. Marston’s book with 
sincere respect for the poetical faculty and 
attainment which it evidences, and with no 
small expectation as regards the forthcoming 
volume of his series, The Pilgrimage. When 
all the conditions under which he has worked 
are taken into account, it may truly be said 
that his book is not only an interesting and 
beautiful one, but hardly to be paralleled 
anywhere : it far surpasses his own presum- 
able means, or the use which any one else has 
made of the like means. W. M. Rosserri. 





Pius TX. : the Story of his Infe. 
Owen Legge. 
Hall, 1875.) 


Mr. Lecce is, upon the whole, an attaching 
writer—he is so simple-hearted, so benevo- 
lent, so well-meaning, so anxious to be fair 
if he only knew how, that one has no heart 
to say much of his numerous peccadilloes. 
He seems to suppose that Dr. Achilli is a cre- 
dible and creditable witness about the Inqui- 
sition. He seems to imagine that if any 
rumour at a time fertile of rumours has 
gained the belief of any respectable writer 
on a subject where all writers are partisans, 
the matter of the rumour unless contra- 
dicted must pass at once for an historical 
fact. He contradicts himself a good deal; 
for instance, after making Bedini the hero of 
the ubiquitous story about the tyrant who 
makes the wife’s honour the price of the 
husband’s life, he tells us that Bedini was 
very liberal for a cardinal legate. His 
English is almost as slovenly as the English 
of a readable book can possibly be; his only 


By Alfred 
(London: Chapman & 





leading idea seems to be that Pius IX. was 
wrong whenever he opposed either the con- 
stitutional party or the radicals, and that 
the radicals were wrong whenever they 
opposed the constitutionalists. But with all 
these drawbacks he has succeeded by dint of 
sheer good faith in conveying an intelligible 
notion of the first four years of a remarkable 
reign to readers who are capabie of disre- 
garding his epithets and his moral remarks 
and his more or less apocryphal anecdotes, 
some of which no doubt are true, though 
neither he nor we know which. 

Gregory XVI., a shy, shrewd, and accom. 
plished old bachelor, of simple tastes, who, 
according to the gossip of the time, which 
Mr. Legge endorses, had as many old bachelor 
vices as Sainte-Beuve, had carried out with 
exceptional rigour the system of repression 
into which the Papacy, like most other states 
of Italy, had drifted after the beneficent su- 
premacy of Napoleon had been displaced by 
the rule of Austria; and the revolution of 
1830 had naturally made the real or apparent 
necessity of repression more urgent. Pius IX., 
who succeeded him at the immature age 
of fifty-four, set to work at once with a 
great deal of hearty good-will, and not a 
little practical shrewdness of the Haroun-al- 
Raschid sort, to infuse a new spirit into the 
government of his States. He had no fixed 
opinion either for or against organic changes, 
but he had made up his mind that thence- 
forward the administration must be got 
to work in a frank, straightforward, be- 
nevolent way. There is really no evidence 
that he ever promised or intended more; 
there is no evidence that if he had had time 
and quiet to work out his experiment fairly, 
he would have failed in accomplishing this. 
Nor can it be said that he perceptibly im- 
paired his chance of a fair trial by any mis- 
judgment or imprudence of his own; in 
fact, he seems to have foreseen how the 
childish excitement of his subjects was 
likely to multiply his difficulties; at any 
rate, he did his best to calm it. But he 
never had much chance of a fair trial; and 
after Louis Philippe had run away from an 
insignificant riot at Paris, he had no chance 
at all. A minority which maintains its pro- 
test under severe and long-continued repres- 
sion is terribly liable to fixed ideas; and it 
was a fixed idea with the Roman liberals 
that no good could be done till clerical go- 
vernment was abolished; and as this was 
the very last reform to be expected even 
from a reforming Pope, a peaceable reforma- 
tion of the Roman state was hardly to be 
hoped for when all reformers insisted upon 
this reform before all others. It did not 
mend matters that the representative of 
France, a doctrinaire and friend of Guizot, 
was always urging the Governmert to 
make a series of large but definite chang:s 
and then to hold its hand. In France such 
a system was practicable: Louis Philippe 
on his accession had adopted it, and its 
effects were soon to be seen; but it was not 
practicable in a society whose manifold com- 
plexities and irregularities had not been 
effaced by such a catastrophe as the French 
Revolution. It is really to the credit of the 
Pope’s good sense that he resisted these 
counsels while he could, and tried to find out 
gradually and in detail what changes were 
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ically wanted, instead of granting a 
cut and dried constitution, extremely un- 
likely to work, at the expense of scanda- 
lising all who thought as he did himself that 
his spiritual office was much more important 
than his temporal. 

What a ruler of genius might have 
done is another question, but Pius never 
undertook to be a ruler of genius, and 
it is unreasonable to assume that unless 
he was that he was to do nothing: he did 
what he could, and for the first eighteen 
months of his reign he got on better than 
Joseph II. when he began his reforms. The 
first effect of the revolution of February was 
that he had to grant a constitution, which 
he did with a commendable mixture of frank- 
ness and caution, the good effects of which 
were wholly neutralised, without much 
blame to anybody, by the fatal disposition 
of the most moderate constitutionalists to 
insist on preliminaries which he could not 
grant. As soon as it appeared that the 
Chambers and the Parliamentary ministry 
were not to be invested with the full 
sovereignty of the ecclesiastical state, 
Mamiani and Farini and the rest began by 
their unrestrained impatience and distrust 
to play into the hands of Mazzini, who with 
fiendish subtlety or angelic constancy did 
everything to keep alive the popular excite- 
ment, as when the reaction came he expected 
to reap the harvest of their discontent. But 
there wasa more serious difficulty than even 
the desire toget rid of clerical government, and 
that was the desire to get rid of Austria, which 
began to tell increasingly when the heroism 
of the people of Milan had relieved their city 
from the Austrian garrison. Here, again, 
Pius IX. did his best, and it cannot be said 
his best was bad. Before the revolution of 
February he had asserted both his territorial 
and spiritual independence of Austria, while 
he had done his best to discourage the 
chimerical expectation of his becoming the 
head of a republican federation in Italy. 
When action of some kind was forced upon 
him, he applied himself to forming a customs 
league which might have led to a more in- 
timate union among the princes of Italy, 
and when it became certain that Austria 
would have to fight if she meant to recover 
her ascendency, he heartily sanctioned the 
enthusiasm of the volunteers so far as it 
could be directed to the defence of the Roman 


’ State, which was by no means secure in case 


of Austrian successes. When the army in- 
sisted on taking part in the national move- 
ment, he first unequivocally expressed his 
disapproval, and then under pressure from 
his ministers made a series of concessions, 
carefully guarded, but still against his better 
judgment, which were systematically repre- 
sented as meaning more than they did. 
Meanwhile he remonstrated paternally with 
the Emperor of Austria against attempting to 
reconquer his Italian possessions, and did 
everything to induce Charles Albert to co- 
operate with him in forming an Italian 
league which would reduce to a minimum 
his personal responsibility for the coatingent 
which he had already placed under Charles 
Albert’s command. That high-minded and 
generous sovereign was unfortunately in- 
capable of frank co-operation with anybody, 
and even apart from this his own situation 





might have excused him for pressing for a 
simple alliance and deferring the question of 
confederation to calmer times. ll this 
time one ministry at Rome succeeded 
another, the prospects of Charles Albert 
grew black and those of Radetsky bright, 
and the Parliament and the mob went on 
insisting that the Pope had declared war 
against Austria implicitly, and ought to 
declare it explicitly ; the city had become 
so unruly that it had been advisable to warn 
the Jesuits to retire long ago. At last came 
the short-lived ministry of Rossi. Mr. Legge 
recounts fully, candidly, significantly, how 
Rossi was murdered ; how for two days the 
city was given up to the mob, who made 
themselves accomplices of his murderers : 
how devoid werethe Chambers, his colleagues, 
his successors, of either will or power to do 
anything for orderor justice; and yet hethinks 
it was ‘‘flagitious perfidy” in Pius IX. to 
leave Rome as soonas he could. Mr. Legge 
does not think constitutionalism was made 
for man; he thinks man was made for con- 
stitutionalism. So far, it might seem that 
Mr. Legge came to curse the Pope, and 
behold he has blessed him altogether. Under- 
neath his 
“ tale of sound and fury— 
Told by a ‘ Briton’ signifying nothing,” 

one discerns the story of an upright, intelli- 
gent, benevolent ruler succumbing blame- 
lessly in an impossible task: he had not 
deceived his subjects; they betrayed him 
because he refused to allow them to deceive 
themselves. 

At Gaeta the scene changes. The Pope 
still retained his personal kindliness of feeling 
and his willingness to do good to individuals, 
but in politics his calm simple nature seemed 
to have changed itself with a strange easy 
ominous completeness. He acted as if he 
had but one thought, that the humiliation of 
the Roman clergy would soon be over, and 
that the rebels would be punished as they 
deserved. He was not bound, as Mr. Legge 
supposes, to promise the constitutionalists all 
they wished on the absurd supposition that 
then they would be able to save Rome from 
Mazzini and the French ; but he did nothing 
(perhaps there was nothing to do) to make it 
easier for his subjects to submit to him than to 
submit to the invader—did he wish to do any- 
thing? Another and a pleasanter transition 
accomplished itself at Gaeta: for three years 
the Pope had been the centre of the hopes of 
the visionaries who looked to the future ; for 
five and twenty years he was to be the 
centre of the gathering enthusiasm of the 
visionaries who look to the past. His medi- 
tations on the Immaculate Conception are 
the first stage of the process of which the 
speeches, which are such an offence to Mr. 
Gladstone, delivered since the Piedmontese 
occupation of Rome are the latest. In the 
eleventh and in the twelfth century the 
temper and the weapons with which the 
Papacy fought the Empire, the only me- 
diaeval sovereignty with the pretensions of 
the modern state, often seemed suicidal to 
people who wished well to the Church. 
Pius [X. has done more than seemed possible 
to revive the temper of the twelfth century 
among those who still believe. 

G. A. Simcox. 














Account of the Executors of Richard Bishop 
of London, 1303, and of the Executors of 
Thomas Bishop of Exeter,1310. (Camden 
Society). 


THis volume contains the final accounts 
drawn up by the executors of two bishops in 
the fourteenth century, in order to obtain a 
release from their duties. They consist of 
inventories of household and landed pro- 
perty, statements of the performance of the 
legacies, and of the expenses of the exe- 
tors in discharging their office. The bishops 
in question are—Richard de Gravesend, who 
held the see of London from 1280 to 1303; 
and Thomas de Bitton, or Button, Bishop of 
Exeter from 1292 to 1307. Neither of them 
made any great figure in history, and these 
accounts do not afford much personal in- 
formation concerning them, being con- 
cerned merely with their property. ' 

The landed property of the bishops being 
the temporalities of their respective sees, 
was of course taken possession of by the 
Crown immediately on.the bishopric falling 
vacant; but the stock of cattle and hay and 
corn already cut, and arrears of rent, were 
considered as the bishop’s personal property, 
and are therefore accounted for by the exe- 
cutors. On the other hand, crops still stand- 
ing went with the land, and the executors 
were obliged to furnish seed corn and fodder 
for the teams of oxen and horses necessary 
for working the farms during the vacancy. 
The list of manors does not tally in either 
case exactly with that given in the “ Valor 
Keclesiasticus’”’ of Henry VIII. By the 
time the latter was compiled, the see of 
Exeter possessed two more manors than in 
Bitton’s time. Kaergal, which the editor 
states in the preface is not included in the 
Valor, will be found mentioned in the printed 
edition as Gargonle, an evident misprint for 
Gargoule. The property of the see of Lon- 
don was more subject to change. In both 
lists the number of manors held by the see 
is twenty-four, but only eighteen of the 
names mentioned in Gravesend’s account 
are to be found in the Valor, and one of 
these, ‘“‘Sunnebery,” is changed to “ Sud- 
bury.” 

The personal property of the two bishops 
consisted principally of plate, hangings, and 
clothes. It is curious that in the inventory 
of Bishop Gravesend’s effects there is no 
mention of furniture except bedding and 
carpets; and in Bishop Button’s list there 
is little but a couple of bedsteads, a chair or 
two, and some chests for packing. No doubt 
the heavier articles of household use, such as 
tables and benches, belonged to the house, 
and were not considered as the personal pro- 
perty of the bishop. The cooking utensils 
and the contents of the buttery were claimed 
by the cook and butler respectively as their 
perquisites. 

The chapels of both bishops contained a 
goodly array of plate, vestments, and service 
books. Those of the Bishop of Exeter are 
valued at 961. 14s. 10d.; while the Bishop 
of London’s chapel furniture was worth 
1341. 18s. 8d., the excess being chiefly in 
plate. The latter possessed a pair of gloves 
decorated with goldsmith’s work and enamel, 
which were sold for 5/., equal to more than 
601. in the present day. Bishop Bitton, on 
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the other hand, was contented with com- 
moner and more useful articles, for though 
thirteen pairs are mentioned, they were sold 
for only 10s. the lot. He had, however, a 
much better collection of service books than 
Gravesend, whose chapel seems only to have 
contained two portiforia, a missal, a psalter, 
and some shects of vellum containing the 
offices for the dead, a very small collection 
for a bishop’s chapel, and none of them 
worth more than a poufd. Both these porti- 
foria are of the Sarum use, but in Bishop 
Bitton’s inventory the use is not stated. 
The style of decoration of the vestments is 
only mentioned in one instance—that of a 
chasuble, embroidered with the arms of the 
Kings of France and England. This was, 
of: course, before the Kings of England 
quartered the lilies of France-with their 
own leopards. Why the arms were united 
in this case there is no indication. Could 
this vestment have belonged to the chapel of 
Prince Louis of France when he came to as- 
sume the crown of England at the invitation 
of the barons? Bishop Gravesend’s lack of 
books in the chapel is atoned for by the col- 
lection kept in his wardrobe. Most of them 
are theological or ecclesiastical, including 
writings of Jerome, Alexander of Hales, 
and Eusebius, and books on canon law. 
Physical science was not entirely neglected, 
however, for we find in the list a book of 
Avicenna valued at 100s. and another Liber 
Naturalium, which was given to a poor 
scholar for the good of the soul of its late 
owner; but the price of it was only 3s. 
The most valuable item of the library was a 
bible in thirteen volumes, worth 10/., which 
the bishop bequeathed to Stephen de Graves- 
ende, his nephew, rector of Stepney, who 
succeeded to his uncle’s see in 1318. 
Among Bishop Bitton’s chapel furniture is 
enumerated a fly flap made of cloth of 
“tars,” by no means a common item in an 
English inventory. It was used by an at- 
tendant to keep flies from settling on the 
-altar during the performance of mass. These 
insect plagues must have been more trouble- 
. some in Devonshire than elsewhere in Eng- 
land, for we find that the Bishop possessed 
_@ mosquito net, which certainly cannot have 
been an article in common use in England, 
as it seldom, if ever, occurs in inventories 
of furniture. 

Among Gravesend’s jewels is found an ‘‘in- 
strumentum ad purgandum dentes.”” This 
is probably a toothpick, not a tooth-brush. 
It is coupled with a silver seal, and was 
-doubtless itself of silver, and suspended with 
the seal to ashort chain. In later centuries 
jewelled toothpicks were common enough, 
worn round the neck or hanging to the 
girdle. 

The funeral expenses of both bishops were 
theavy, 1401. and 2701. Much of this 
expense, however, was for money distributed 
at the funeral. At Bitton’s obsequies more 
than 16,000 poor persons received one penny 
each; while the recipients of Gravesend’s 
charity were more than twice as numerous, 
and many of the mourners were also enter- 
tained at a feast, which cost at least 201. 
Among the funeral baked meats figure 
swans, fowls, and rabbits; and ginger and 
other spices form no inconsiderable item 
in the expenditure. Im each case the 





tomb was constructed of marble. Bit- 
ton’s tomb, before the high altar of his 
cathedral, was opened during the last cen- 
tury, and a chalice, paten, and sapphire ring 
were discovered in the coffin. Of these a 
drawing is given in the present volume. 
Gravesend’s tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
according to Dugdale, was destroyed in the 
reign of Edward VI. 

We have only noticed here a few of the 
subjects which this volume illustrates, as 
it would be impossible to do more. Though 
inventories may not be very amusing read- 
ing, they give a great insight into the 
manners and habits of our forefathers, and 
help the mind to realise and see their daily 
life—a thing of great importance in the study 
of history. The inventories themselves, as 
far as can be judged without seeing the 
originals, are accurately printed, and the 
appendix contains an analysis of the con- 
tents of both lists, which considerably facili- 
tates reference. C. T. Martin. 








Fair Lusitania. By Catharine Charlotte, 
Lady Jackson. With Twenty Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1874.) 


A PRETTIER volume than this we have seldom 
handled: we could have wished that its 
contents realised more fally the promise of 
its fair outside. The authorass, indeed, is 
frank enough to tell us that her book is 
“merely a collection of extracts from a 
desultory diary, with letters written during 
a recent visit to Portugal;” but even this 
candid avowal has not saved us from some 
disappointment. 

Lady Jackson has spent a considerable 
time in Lisbon, and has also visited Oporto, 
Cintra, and a few other places of interest. 
She has seen very much what the ordinary 
tourist in Portugal is accustomed to see, 
and her descriptions of scenery and people 
are pleasant enough. She has some taste 
for art, but honestly confesses her ignorance 
of its technicalities. Being unable to re- 
produce in words the impressions made 
upon her by such sights as the Church of 
Santa Maria de Belem and the Cloisters at 
Batalha, she has done the best thing she 
could in giving us admirable engravings of 
their beauties. In fact, we may say that 
the chief value of her book is that it draws 
attention in a popular way to the many 
charms that “ Fair Lusitania” possesses, and 
may thus be the means of inducing lovers 
of art and antiquities to visit a region which 
has lately been too much neglected. 

For Portugal is but rarely visited nowa- 
days. It has fallen out of repute as a health- 
resort—fashion as much as anything else 
seems to govern the choice of sanatoria—and 
to sportsmen it has never offered many 
attractions. Yet now and then a salmon 
may be caught even as far south as the 
Douro, and in the northern streams the 
fishing, especially for trout and grayling, is 
very good. On the plains of Estremadura 
and Alemtejo may be seen sand-grouse and 
bustards—both great and little—in abund- 
ance ; quails and woodcocks are well distri- 
buted, and in the Gerez and Estrella ranges 
—districts almost unknown to Englishmen— 
genuine sport of the highest type is to be had. 





There the wolf, the lynx, and the wild-boar 
have their haunts, and among the rugged 
Gerez mountains (the grandest scenery in Por- 
tugal) the ibex still maintains its existence. 

These, however, are matters upon which 
Lady Jackson is silent; but of sport in one 
rather dubious form she was an enthusiastic 
spectator. Nearly a whole chapter of her 
book is devoted to the description of a bull- 
fight at which she was present. During the 
season there are bull-fights at Lisbon every 
week; but it was Lady Jackson’s special 
good fortune to be there when a famons 
Spanish matador exhibited his skill. The 
entertainment was sufficiently exciting, 
though less so than would have been the 
case in Spain, for in Portugal it is only the 
fighters, and not the bulls, that run any risk 
of life :— 


“ Be not shocked,” says Lady Jackson, “ at my 
bull-fighting propensities ; for as J’appétit vient en 
mangeant, so, I think, were the totrada to be 
repeated to-morrow, my young companion and I 
should be found in the Sones de Sant’ Anna, in 
the front row of cadeiras. We certainly shall if 
El Pollo appears there again.” 


But the artist, the architect, and the 
antiquary (who will travel most conveniently 
if united in the person of one individual), 
may be most sure that their visit to Portugal 
will not be unprofitable. It is true that in 
the larger towns many of the churches were 
ruined by the evil influence of the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but there may still be found—especially in 
remote districts—many untouched examples 
of Romanesque and Saracenic architecture. 
The “ flamboyant” style at its best and at its 
wildest is over-represented, yet it is interest- 
ing to view it in connexion with the so-called 
“‘plateresque,” which is rather a form of 
house-decoration than a style of architecture. 
Here and there in out-of-the-way towns the 
tourist will stumble upon mansions the 
magnificence of which will surprise him. 
They were often erected by men, cadets 
of noble families, or sprung from the 
lowest ranks, whom the wealth of the 
Brazils had enriched, and whose pleasure 
it was to build a palace in the humble 
town which gave them birth. 

Of course no one would quit Portugal with- 
out visiting Braganga, rich in associations and 
antiquities ; Guimaraens, the birthplace of 
Affonzo Henriquez; the wooded heights of 
Busaco, and those rival beauties Batalha and 
Cintra. To the last and best known of these 
places Lady Jackson went by train, and her 
experiences of the Larmanjat railway, if 
amusing in themselves, are not comfortable 
reading for possible passengers or share- 
holders. On this line, we are told, the rails 
are made of wood, which have a tendency 
to swell in the rainy season and throw 
the carriages off the line. Yet the same 
system is pursued on the railway which 
is being constructed to Torres Vedras— 
and this in a country where the mineral 
wealth is vast, and waits only to be deve- 
loped! English energy and English capital 
may work wonders in Portugal. 

Of Cintra itself Lady Jackson writes in 
terms of unqualified and excusable rapture. 
Byron, in one of his letters, says that the 
scenery “unites in itself all the wild- 
ness of the Western Highlands with the 
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verdure of the south of France,” and per- 
haps this brief description gives a truer idea 
of its natural features than can be gathered 
from the better-known stanzas of the poet 
in Childe Harold. But neither Byron nor 
Beckford can do justice to the extraordinary 
beauty of the view from the Castello da 
Peiia ; it alone is worth a journey to Portu- 
gal to look upon. We regret to learn from 
Lady Jackson’s observations that thereis great 
fear lest Cintra should become degraded into 
a sort of Rosherville: the ill-repute of its 
railway may, perhaps, for a while avert this 
sad fate. 

Of the state of literature in Portuga 
Lady Jackson has nothing favourable to say. 
The popular novelist Camillo Castello 
Branco seems to unite in himself all the 
vices of Mrs. Radcliffe and Miss Braddon ; 
and as to poetry, its voice has long ceased to 
sound in the land of Camoens and Bernardes. 
Except in Lisbon and Oporto there seems to 
be an utter stagnation of thought through- 
out the kingdom. 

Lady Jackson, as we have said, writes in 
a pleasant and natural way, and with the 
aid of the engraver and binder has suc- 
ceeded in making a very attractive volume. 
We cannot add that she has contributed 
much to our knowledge of the interesting 
and neglected country which she visited, 
and her book is, in our opinion, better suited 
to the drawing-room than to the library. 

Cuartes J. Rosinson. 








Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Titles of 
Oourtesy. Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage 
with Knightage. Debrett’s Illustrated House 
of Commons and the Judicial Bench. 
(London: Dean & Son, 1874, 1875.) 

The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
By Edward Walford, M.A. (London: 
R. Hardwicke.) 


Debrett, which is stated to be the oldest 
work of reference in the world, has now 
entered upon its seventeenth decade. The 
Debrett of 170 years ago would be a real 
curiosity, and we should like to be able to 
compare it with the volumes now before us. 

There are now 571 peers and peeresses of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland, and twenty- 
eight spiritual peers of England. On the roll 
of the Lords summoned to Parliament in the 
reign of King Henry III., 200 names occur, 
fifty of which are those of the spiritual 
barons. Between the wars of the Roses 
and the decapitations under the Tudors, 
nearly all the ancient nobility perished, and 
during the reign of Elizabeth the ducal 
order became extinct or in abeyance, and 
continued so until revived by James I. in 
the person of his favourite Villiers, whom 
he made Duke of Buckingham. It is a fact 
well known that no male descendant of any 
one of the twenty-five barons appointed 
conservators of the public liberties as granted 
in Magna Charta can now be found among 
the Lords. 

In the third year of King Henry V. there 
were four dukes and fourteen earls. The 
dukes, and also two of the earls, were 
princes of the blood royal. The barons 
then, as at all times both before and since, 
greatly outnumbered all the other ranks in 
the peerage. When Henry VII. summoned 


his first Parliament, only twenty-nine tem- 
poral peers could be found including the 
barons. At the Act of Dissolution forty-two 
temporal peers voted, many of whom were 
new men, indebted, as Lingard says, “for 
their honours and estates to the bounty of 
Henry or of his father.” 

Sir Henry Spelman, writing about the 
year 1630, says, “The whole body of the 
baronage is, since the dissolution, much 
fallen from their ancient lustre, magni- 
tude, and estimation,” while the ancient 
honours of nobility had been conferred 
upon “the meanest of the people, on shop- 
keepers, taverners, tailors, tradesmen, burgh- 
ers, brewers, and graziers.” On the ac- 
cession of King James I., the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon seven hun- 
dred persons. Higher honours were also 
bestowed with so lavish a hand that, as Stow 
tells us, many murmured at and ridiculed 
such profusion ; and a pasqninade was seen 
fixed on the door of St. Paul’s offering 
to teach weak memories the art of recollect- 
ing the titles of the new nobility. 

Twenty years ago it was asserted on 
good authority that out of the forty-one 
noblemen who were enriched by the spoils 
of the abbeys, only eight had their repre- 
sentatives in the male line; and Mr. Erdes- 
wick noted that, within the space of a hun- 
dred years, three-fourths of the estates in a 
county passed into the hands of new fami- 
lies. The latter observation made the Mar- 
quess of Halifax say that founding a family 
seemed to him like children’s play when 
they build houses of cards which a shake or 
puff of wind throws down again. 

It is stated in the preface to Debrett’s 
Peeragethat ‘‘at the present time there is more 
than the customary number of peers who are 
without heirs, and that at least three peers 
are uncertain whether they have heirs.” 
‘he bulk of the work, however, “‘ increases 
annually, inasmuck as the creations far ex- 
ceed in number the titles that become ex- 
tinct.” 
.It is both amusing and instructive to 
compare Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley’s Noble 
and Gentle Men of England with the volumes 
before us, especially with Mr. Walford’s vo- 
luminous work, The Cownty Families of the 
United Kingdom, which is yearly increasing in 
bulk, one hundred and fifty additional names 
having been added to the present edition. In 
Mr. Shirley’s comparatively smalland modest- 
looking volume, we find the names of three 
hundred and thirty-one county families in 
England now existing who were regularly 
established in their respective counties, 
either as knightly or gentle houses, before 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and “in- 
heriting arms from their ancestors ’’ at that 
period. 

Mr. Walford gives six hundred and eighty- 
eight names in the county of York alone! In 
the same county Mr. Shirley gives twenty- 
seven names only; and although, perhaps, a 
few names might justly be added to the list 
—one, to our certain knowledge, should be— 
the disparity is something startling. 

The “Genealogical Volume,” supple- 
mental to the County Families, which Mr. 
Walford promises us at no distant date, will 
serve to winnow the chaff from the grain, 





and show how many of the twelve or fifteen 


thousand persons named in the work are 
entitled to the addition to their names of the 
title of esquire, so lavishly bestowed, or even 
to the more hamble, but really higher, title 
of gentleman. If the heralds were once more 
to make their visitations, as in days gone by, 
probably not more than half the number 
would be able to make good their right to 
bear arms, or to show even the four descents 
required of those aspiring to be considered 
of gentle birth. A wit, living in the time 
of King James I., remarked that knights 
were becoming so thick in the land it would 
soon be hard to find a gentleman. The same 
observation might be made now, only sub- 
stituting the title of esquire for that of 
knight. Mr. Walford, alluding to the say- 
ing of King James 1. that he could make 
a lord but not a gentleman, tells us that 
“the bearing of arms, not of titles, has 
ever been considered as the distinctive mark 
of true noblesse.” Onthe other hand, as the 
old herald, Master John Gwillim, pursuivant 
of arms, wisely remarks, if those descended 
from noble ancestors, “‘ honoured for their 
good services with titles of dignity as badges 
of their worth, vaunt of their lineage or 
titular dignity, and want their vertues, they 
are but like base serving-men, who carry on 
their sleeves the badge of some noble family, 
yet are they themselves but ignoble persons,” 

The next volume of Debrett will, we hope, 
record the termination of the abeyance in 
the ancient baronies of Montacute (1299), 
Monthermer Montacute (1357), and Mon- 
tagu. The late Countess of Loudoun, sister 
to the fourth and last Marquess of Hastings, 
claimed to be the senior co-heiress through 
Richard Neville, the great Earl of Warwick 
and Salisbury, called “the King Maker,” 
and his granddaughter Margaret Planta- 
genet, Countess of Salisbury and Warwick, 
daughter, and eventually heiress, of George 
Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, brother to 
King Edward IV. and King Richard III. 
The Countess of Salisbury was the last 
living descendant of the Royal House of 
Plantagenet, who, when upwards of seventy 
years of age, was dragged to the scaffold 
by Henry VIII. for the alleged crime of 
high treason. She married Sir Richard 
Pole, K.G. Her eldest son, Henry Pole, 
Lord Montagu, also beheaded on a pretended 
charge of treason, left no son, and from 
Katherine, his eldest daughter, married to 
Francis Hastings, second Earl of Hunting- 
don, the late Countess of Loudoun claimed 
in direct descent. The fourth and youngest 
son of the Countess of Salisbury was the 
celebrated Cardinal Pole, the last Catholic 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The improper assumption of titles seems to 
be on the increase, and we cordially unite 
with the editor of Debrett in the desire that 
such an anomalous state of things should 
cease to exisé, and that some proper tribu- 
nal should be established where rival or 
fictitious claims may be summarily and 
effectually adjusted. The Codrington baron- 
etcy has long been claimed by two gentle- 
men. The right of one claimant to the title 
was acknowledged by the Heralds’ College, 
but in defiance of that decision the title is 
still borne by both. It is very desirable 
that the subject should be taken up seriously 





in Parliament, and that a commission should 
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be issued to enquire into, and report upon, 
the present state of the College of Arms, 
and the best means of making it more 
effective and its decisions more respected. 

The editor of Debrett says, “‘ during the 
past year much labour was entailed upon me 
in investigating the claims of correspondents 
who asserted that their names ought to be 
inserted,” and that ‘‘in respect to baronet- 
cies, many new claimants came forward with 
insufficient data, while others based their 
rank upon the most ridiculous assumptions ; 
e.g.:"—(1) “I have heard from my father, 
who had heard from his father before him, 
that at a banquet given at Oxford to 
Charles II., His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to confer a baronetcy upon my an- 
cestor, who presided at the entertainment.” 
(2) “My father used to tell me that his 
grandfather had heard his father say that it 
was reported in the family that he was a 
baronet, because his grandfather had been 
one, but dropped the title when he fell into 
poverty. Iam the direct heir, and, having 
made a lot of money, have taken up the 
title.” 

That ‘“ Antiquarians will appreciate the 
additions that have been made tothe historical 
and traditional notes in the Baronetage’’ we 
doubt not, but that they will appreciate 
also the emendations that have been made 
in the heraldic engravings and emblazon- 
ments throughout the work, by the autho- 
rity of the Windsor Herald, must be regarded 
as more open to question. Certainly, no 
one with any knowledge of good heraldry 
will regard the debased specimens of heraldic 
drawings in the work with anything but 
contempt, and for the honour of the Heralds’ 
College we hope that the Windsor Herald had 
but little participation in the production of 
such wretched caricatures of true heraldry. 

The study of heraldry is once more be- 
coming popular, and as good examples of 
ancient heraldic drawing become more 
known, the debased style still clung to with 
such tenacity by seal engravers who “ find 
arms,” “heraldic artists” so called, who 
daub on coach panels, and (we regret to say) 
the professional heralds themselves, must 
give place to a more intelligent and artistic 
way of representing the devices of heraldry. 
We trust that publishers of heraldic works 
also will, ere long, see the necessity of giving 
better illustrations. 

Out of many instances which might be 
named, one will suffice to show the neces- 
sity in a work like Debrett for the ap- 
pomtment of some competent herald to 
examine from time to time the shields of 
arms introduced, and so avoid the ridiculous 
blunders which, without such supervision, 
must necessarily occur. In the House of 
Commons, the arms of Earl de Grey, M.P. 
for Ripon, the son of the Marquess of Ripon, 
are incorrectly given. His paternal coat of 
Robinson is shown impaled with the coat of 
Vyner, the paternal arms of the Marchioness 
of Ripon. The correct blazon would be the 
Robinson coat only, with a label, the differ. 
ence of the heir, or eldest son, during his 
father’s lifetime. When from want of 
heraldic accuracy in marshalling coats of 
arms a man is made to marry his grand- 
mother or his mother, as in the case above 
mentioned, such heraldic displays become 





ludicrous. Mr. Boutell tells us that he once 
“saved a Minister of the Crown from quar- 
tering the arms of his own wife upon a sculp- 
tured shield in his own mansion,’ and we have 
lately saved another man from having some- 
thing equally preposterous painted on his car- 
riage. In the House of Commons the en- 
gravingsfromancient sealsof corporations are 
interesting, and some among them are fairly 
well drawn and engraved, but they are 
spoiled by the absurd twists and scrolls, sup- 
posed to be ornaments, by which they are 
surrounded, The Essay on Heraldry, which 
is appended to the last-named volume, will, 
we hope, prové useful, and tend to popularise 
a science too long neglected, because mis- 
understood. 

By the courtesy of the editor of Debrett 
we are enabled to give some particu- 
lars respecting the early editions of the 
work which may be interesting to our 
readers. The original editor of Debrett was 
a bookseller of that name in Piccadilly. 
The character of the work has undergone 
many changes. A century ago the then 
editor inserted many personal anecdotes of 
a character which would not now be toler- 
ated. It was afterwards issued in two 
small volumes, 16mo, in which the informa- 
tion afforded was more genealogical than it 
had previously been, and about forty-five 
years ago the scope of the work was en- 
larged, and it resembled Burke as now issued. 
In this form it was continued until about 
twelve years since, when the form was 
again altered, the specialty being the ampli- 
fication of details respecting liwing members 
of the titled aristocracy, and the exclusion 
of all substantial reference to deceased per- 
sons. The present volumes contain a vast 
amount of both usefal and interesting in- 
formation, and give evidence of the pains- 
taking care bestowed on their compilation. 
They are reasonable in price, and less un- 
wieldy in size than other publications of the 
kind. We think it only just to add that the 
unfavourable comments which we have felt 
bound to make on the heraldic illustrations 
apply with equal force to similar engravings 
in other more pretentious works of the same 
class, as also to nearly all modern publica- 
tions on heraldic subjects. 

Joun Henry METcALre. 








Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale, Sire Thopas, 
The Monkes Tale, The Clerkes Tale, The 
Squires Tale, from the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales.” Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1874.) 

Tuis is another of the Bowdlerised texts for 

schools and colleges which the Clarendon 

Press Delegates are issuing ; and. the expur- 

gations are made with increasing strictness. 

In 1873 Shakspere was allowed to utter 

“T would to God,” and “o’ God’s name,” in 

his Richard II. in the Delegates’ Series, but 

now in 1874,-Chaucer’s Monk is prohibited 
from saying “I vow to God ”»—“I vow [in 
feyth]”’ is the proper phrase—and his “ by 

God” is turned into “in feith,” or “ ful 

sone,’ while many characteristic stanzas are 

left ont on account of one word in them 
that might offend Mrs. Grundy. Even some 
of the daintily delicate Prioress’s words have 





been thought too bad for Mrs. G. to hear. 
Well, Chaucer anyhow is better than Chau. 
cer nohow; and all Chaucer students will 
be glad that, by this present volume, in- 
creased knowledge of the poet they love will 
be gained by many young folk, whom they 
wish to share in the enduring pleasure they 
themselves have got from that master of 
pathos, humour and fun, who, 600 years 
after the great Cynewulf’s time, arose and 
showed that England again possessed a 
poet. After its first working on the spirit 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and producing first 
the milder Cadmon, secondly the deeper and 
truer poets the author of Judith and Cyne. 
wulf, Christianity seems to have deadened 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxons. Bishop 
Lupus’s impassioned ‘‘ Sermon on the Sins of 
his Countrymen, and their Degradation under 
the Danish Invasions,” is the only later piece 
worthy of mention; and the dull Anglo- 
Saxon homilies and treatises were succeeded 
by a set of like Early-English ones, showing 
for some 300 years after the Conquest no 
spark of genius, except perchance a few 
touches in Layamon, and the alliterative 
Gawayne and Morte Arthure; a few Hymns 
to the Virgin—Mother and Child came 
always home to the English heart; a few 
lines in the Owl and Nightingale — the 
nightingale for whom blossoms spring, 
whom the fair lily welcomes, and the rose 
with its redness bids sing; a few love 
poems—the Beautiful Lady whose head is 
like the sunbeam at noon, whose presence is 
heaven here; and The Land of Cockaygne, 
that airy, happy, chaffy exposure of the life 
and naughtiness of monks and nuns, which 
Chaucer himself never beat. When, then, 
real poetry reappeared in English, it had 
lost very much of its old Anglo-Saxon 
quality ; its form was changed, and its spirit 
too. Alliteration had yielded its pride of 
place to “light ryme,”’ and Piety had be- 
come second to Love. Cynewulf had turned 
into Chaucer. (I pass over William’s Piers 
Plowman as in no true sense a “ poem,” 
however great a work it is.) The reason 
of the change was, that by Chaucer’s time 
the upper classes had become English, and 
spoke English; and their Norman descent 
made them call for chivalric themes. By 
Chaucer’s day the Crusade passion had 
faded, but Love was in full bloom. So the 
most scanty Anglo-Saxon love-touches— 
“Maiden, eyes’ delight”’ (three words, and 
no more), with the like—turned into 
Chaucer’s filling almost every early work* he 
wrote with love. Cynewulf’s Finding of the 
Cross, and Andreas, became Chaucer’s Le- 
gende of Good Women. Cynewulf’s Seafarer, 
with his sad unrest, whom buds of spring 
called only to sail again over the whale’s 
home, changed to Chaucer’s Pity, moaning 
his unrequited love, to his Mars, Anelida, 
Troylus, all echoing the same “ care-fall 
cry;’’ to his spring worship, when gladder 
times came to him, of the “flowre white 
and rede,” the daisy that typified his love— 
. . « “she that is of allé floures flour, 
Fulfilléd of alle virtue and honour.” 
Granted the same Anglo-Saxon soil, and 
the like old shrubs in the Plowman, &c., yet 
Norman cross, Italian culture, had changed 





* His humorous work was later. 
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the flowers, and Chaucer blossomed, where 
had faded and died. 

It seems rather hard, to a Chaucer-lover, 
to have even a school-book of Chaucer go 
out without some few words to lift the 
young student into the feeling which one 
has oneself for the old poet’s tender and 
beautiful Tales; but Mr. Skeat has kept all 
this down, and referred boys to where they 
can find it. Let us, then, take Mr. Skeat 
on his own ground, and examine first some 
of his new points. 

On the dates of the Tales, Mr. Skeat tells 
us that he looks on the Cook’s Tale (not- 
withstanding its riotous fun) as almost 
the last part of the Canterbury Tales that 
Chaucer ever wrote; and on* the Monk’s 
Tale as probably early. This is to me like 
saying that Turner’s Burial of Wilkie is 
early, and his Winchilsea (say) late; or 
that the Fornarina preceded the Perugines- 
que Virgins of Raffaelle. Surely the Monk’s 
Tale goes with the late Ballad of the Visage 
without Painting, and the Cook’s Tale is 
one with the Miller’s and Reeve’s. Mr. Skeat 
next says, that in the Prologue we ought to 
reject, in the Prioress’s description, the last 
three words ‘‘and Prestes thre ’’ — thus 
leaving the nun no Priest to tell a tale— 
although I have shown, from the instance 
of the five priests at St. Mary’s Abbey, Win- 
chester, that three might well have accom- 
panied the Prioress on her pilgrimage, the 
chief Magister being specially her priest, while 
the two Domini were but secondary. Next, 
Mr. Skeat thinks that, although Chaucer had 
written hundreds of four-measure lines in 
couplets, and hundreds of five-measure lines 
in couplets, at the end of stanzas, yet he had 
not head enough to write, of himself, five- 
measure couplets continuously, without 
Machault showing him how to doit. The 
step from one to the other is surely simple 
enough to be within Chaucer’s powers. 
Further, Mr. Skeat lays down the canon— 
for the first time in print—that “nearly all 
of Chaucer’s tales that are in stanzas are 
early ; and nearly all that are in the usual 
couplets are late.” * Of the two exceptions 
that one has always felt to this rule, Mr. 
Skeat allows Sir Thopas, but denies the 
Monk’s Tale (late, I am sure), which has 
prevented my trusting it. Next, Mr. Skeat’s 
insistance on the necessary pronunciation 
of the final e at the end of a line (where 
I believe it was generally silent) leads 
him to say that before the caesura every 
final e must (not may) also be pro- 
nounced, so that sone (son) is two syllables 
in the following line :— 


“Eek thou | that art | his soné | art proud | also.” 


To my ear the é ruins the run of the line, 
and I hope to show elsewhere that the 
theory is a mistaken one. But whether one 
holds it or not, I regret greatly that this 
text appears without the central pause-mark 
im every line which (with few exceptions) 
all the best. manuscripts of Chaucer retain. 
One last objection: Mr. Skeat has occasion- 
ally altered, unnecessarily as I think, his 





* The old tempting-looking suggestion that Chaucer 
Wrote both his four-measure poems—“Dethe of 
Blaunche,” and “ Hous of Fame ”—before any of his 
five-measure ones, has been long exploded. 





basis-text, the Ellesmere MS. 
line as— 

Tragédie is to seyn | a certeyn storie, 
why does one want a for, from the B-type 
MSS., stuck in between is and to ? 

Subject to the above points, in which 
I differ from Mr. Skeat, I can give most 
warm and honest praise to the whole book, 
from cover to cover. And this, not because 
Mr. Skeat has adopted the arrangement of 
the Tales settled by Mr. Bradshaw and my- 
self, and based his edition on my Six-Text 
one for the Chaucer Society—thus bringing 
out for the first time in a schoolbook the 
true structure of the Canterbury T'ales—but 
because Mr. Skeat has used his own judg- 
ment carefully and cautiously on every point 
he has discussed; because he has followed 
out every clue that promised further illustra- 
tion or elucidation of every subject and word ; 
because he has thrown new light on the source 
of the Squire’s Tale, from Marco Polo ; has 
made most happy hits, as in identifying 
Chaucer’s “ wikked neste” of the Monk's 
Tale with Sir Oliver Mauny, who betrayed 
King Pedro of Spain ; and because, in every 
line of text and note, in every word glossed, 
there is evidence of that scrupulous care and 
diligence which has won Mr. Skeat the high 
reputation he holds among the English 
scholars of America, Germany, and Great 
Britain. Differ from Mr. Skeat as you will, 
you must respect his thoroughness, know- 
ledge, and work. 

In the present little book Mr. Skeat, in 
his Introduction—1. Sums up my late finds 
about Chaucer’s life; 2. Gives Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s and my arrangement of the Tales, 
adding the days of the journey; 3. Notes 
the incompleteness of the Tales, and sug- 
gests that Gamelyn was to be the basis of 
the Yeoman’s Tale; 4. Discusses the succes- 
sion of the tales; 5. The form and subject 
of each of the tales in his volume, with 
much new matter about the Monk’s and 
Squire’s Tales ; then deals with 6. Chaucer’s 
grammatical forms; 7. His metre and ver- 
sification; 8. Gives a metrical analysis of 
the Squire’s Tale, Part I.; 9. States the 
method of forming his text, to take my print 
of the best MS. of the A type, Lord Elles- 
mere’s, as his basis, and never alter it with- 
out notice, except in trifling details; 10. 
Gives a list of useful books. Then come, 
in 127 pages, the Tales named above— 
Prioress’s, Sir Thopas, Monk’s, Clerk’s, and 
Squire’s—with head-links and Proems of 
the Man of Law, and Shipman, and the Nun’s 
Priest’s Prologue, all most carefully edited. 
Then eighty-four pages of capital notes, 
and eighty-three of Glossary, with etymolo- 
gies toall the words. Lastly, four pages of 
Index of Proper Names. It is a sound and 
scholarly book. F. J. FurNIva.. 


In such a 








M. Hucuer’s edition of what he regards as the 
earliest version of the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
Le Petit Saint Graal, has just appeared. It is’ 
the prose version of the Old French poem printed 
by . Francisque Michel and reprinted by Mr. 

urnivall, which, though called “Saint Graal ” 
by some, is named “Joseph d’Arimathie” by 
others ; inasmuch as it tells Joseph's adventures, 
his collecting the blood in the dish of the Last 
Supper, his journey with it to England, &c. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Out of the World. By Miss Healy. (Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 

The Work-a-day World. By Holme Lee. 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 

John Dorrien. By Julia Kavanagh. (Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 

Brigadier Frederic. By MM. Erckmann- 


Chatrian. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1875.) 
Her Idol. By Maxwell Hood. (London: 


Samuel Tinsley, 1875.) 


Out of the World is one of those stories of 
French scenery, French characters, and 
English plot, which M. Octave Feuillet’s 
ladies find so dull on wet days in the country. 
English women will be more easily satisfied, 
and the law-abiding character of the British 


.novel reader will recognise with pleasure 


many trusted favourites in the incidents of 
Out of the World. Here are the sprained 
ankle, the téte-d-téte in the storm which 
Virgil first introduced to polite literature, 
the secret stairs, and the runaway horse, 
rather a fine specimen of the breed. The 
use of these stock adventures and old proper- 
ties, and a certain want of delicacy in the 
character, or at least the manners of the 
heroine, Aimée de Marsac, detract from the 
merit of what is really a readable book. 
The young lady just named is half American 
by birth, and as her Republican tone makes 
it unlikely that she will find a husband in 
Paris, she is taken to a dreary Pyrenean 
chateau, to be wooed by Paul, the son of 
the Legitimist Marquis of the district. Paul 
and Aimée fall in love with each other, in 
the process of making a treaty not to let 
themselves be disposed of by their parents. 
A wicked younger brother, Albert, and a 
passionate Basque peasant girl throw ob- 
stacles of the usual sort in the path of 
their affection, which ultimately “comes 
round, and is all square.” The best cha- 
racters in the book are Paul’s sisters, doomed 
by their father to old maidenhood. Jeanne, 
who unites a thwarted love of pleasure to~ 
an ecstatic devotion, and a genius for the 
stage, is really an original and admirable 
character. Mila, the peasant girl, is a 
skilful compound of Tessa in Romola, and 
Hetty in Adam Bede. Out of the World is 
not written with sufficient care to make up 
for the want of natural delicacy and grace 
which a story of this kind requires, but it 
“marches,” as political writers say so often 
about the new French Constitution, and that 
is the great thing after all. 

“The World is too much with us” just 
now, what with Miss Braddon’s Strange 
World, Miss Healy’s Out of the World, 
and Holme Lee’s Work-a-day World. This 
last tells the whole life and adventures of 
Winny Hesketh. Winny is a governess, and 
one of the nicest of that depressing sister- 
hood, the governesses of fiction. If the new 
views of woman and her education can but’ 
make this incomprise class a thing which can 
only occur in historical novels of a remote 
period, the reviewers of the future will have 
reason to bless the name of Miss Cobbe, of 
Mr. Holloway and of the energetic founders 
of Girton. Holme Lee writes the story of her 
girl Stoic, who “ makes up her mind not to 


! mind it,” somewhat in the style of Mrs. 
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Gaskell. There are many sketches of dis- 
agreeable familiesand schools, and of schools 
and families not so disagreeable. On the 
whole we wish novelists would keep in mind 
that it is to “ make us forget” that kind of 
life that “‘God gave the poct his song.” 
Novelists are not poets, but they might re- 
member and apply to their own work this 
maxim of Mr. Arnold’s. The tale is written 
with care, and without faults of taste; the 
characters are natural, and “the sentiments 
are just,’ as Dr. Johnson says of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays; butonly personal regard 
for the heroine could make any reader plod 
through the narrative. 

When we made John Dorrien’s acquaint- 
ance, as he sat, a thin, nervous, eager child, 
by the fireside, our heart sank within us. 
That little nuisance Paul Dombey seemed to 


be before us again, in one of his avatars, 


which are more numerous than those of 
Indra, orof Vautrin. But John grew up toim- 
mense vigour, of mind and body, and justified 
the saying that genius means great natural 
powers accidentally directed. He was the 
son of a widow who made ascanty, the lover 
of art can hardly say an honest, livelihood 
by colouring photographs. He went to a 
French school at St. Ives, and all we hear of 
him there is that he began to blossom into a 
poet. But some supposed wealthy Dorriens 
offered him a place in their house, which 
dealt in fancy stationery, paid its debts by 
selling family diamonds, and collected them 
revolver in hand. These unbusiness-like 
ways John Dorrien reduced to order, and 
was going to marry the niece of the head 
of the house, who is a Mr. Dombey on 
the verge of insolvency. But a friend, one 
Oliver Black, corrupts the young lady’s 
mind by whispering soft nothings out of 
Hegel and Comte, and, aided by a wicked 
gambling Creole aunt, nearly ruins the 
tottering firm. Just as things are getting 
more and more uninteresting, the girl turns 
out to have been changed at nurse or some- 
where. Mr. Dorrien dies, Oliver Black 
withdraws, the wicked aunt goes to Monaco 
—too good a fate for her—and John 
marries the charming changeling. The 
vicious but vague philosophy of Mr, Black 
is confronted and confuted by the Truth, in 
the mouth of an orthodox lady housekeeper, 
and the most timid mother may safely place 
John Dorrien in the hands of the most feeble- 
minded daughter. The only danger is that 
its perusal might crush a nascent taste for 
reading in the young. 

It is not always very casy to be in sym- 
pathy with MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s vir- 
tuous Alsatians. We know them too well 
by this time—their honesty, their industry, 
their peaceful character, their perfect appre- 
ciation of kirsch, sausage, blonde girls, and 
domestic comfort. It is asad irony that has 
placed a nation so admirably fitted to enjoy 
a quiet life, in the cockpit of Europe. They 
are born into a vale, as Mrs. Gamp says, and 
they are greatly to be pitied. But one 
fails to see what particular good can come of 
a tale like Brigadier Frederic, with its 
pathetic story of families broken up, and of 
Prussian barbarities to women, such as we 
hope were rare, though they are only too 
probable. No foreigner can pretend to be- 
lieve that a French invasion of Germany 





would have been nearly so lenient. It is to be 
regretted that the Alsatiansare set between the 
fiery race of France and the stubborn peoples 
of Germany, and once we have regretted it 
we are disinclined to be harassed by a series 
of novelettes on the dismal theme. Some 
one in Homer observes that men soon have 
their fill of bitter lamentations. We hope 
that MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have now had 
theirs, and that their next story may be 
more cheerful and original than this painful 
business of the woes of Brigadier Frederic. 

Her Idol has the name of being a novel, 
but perhaps we ought rather to call it a 
parable. The usual runaway horse occurs, 
there are two cricket matches, and an 
elaborate account of the almost prehistoric 
diversion of croquet. The plot admits of 
being told briefly. Margaret Lisle lived at 
Shanklin, and as a rule disliked curates, but 
made an exception in favour of Hugh 
Treherne, a muscular divine of ungoverned 
passions. Captain Darrel also made love to 
Margaret Lisle; Hugh died of typhoid 
fever ; Captain Darrel flirted with a Miss 
Northey whose betrothed shot himself in 
despair ; a friend of Hugh’s, failing to suc- 
ceed him in Miss Lisle’s affections, was 
drowned in a shipwreck, and an elderly 
clergyman persuaded the heroine that she 
had made “an idol” of Hugh, and that she 
had better take to good works. 

Now here are all the materials of a novel 
—love, jealousy, despair, taking to good 
works, and the rest of it; but somehow the 
reader feels that a novel has not resulted 
from the combination. We hope the people 
of the Isle of Wight, and especially the clergy 
of Bonchurch, may, enjoy being dragged 
before the public that reads silly stories. 
Out of the rather limited area of Bonchurch 
the book can excite no interest. 


A. Lana. 








An Introduction to the Study of Early English 
History. By John Pym Yeatman, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


A creat part of this work has already en- 
countered the ‘slander and abuse” of 
“anonymous scribblers” as an introduc- 
tion to the author’s recently published His- 
tory of the Common Law. Far from being 
crushed by this treatment, Mr. Yeatman 
triumphantly informs his critics that in 
attacking him they were attacking the 
great Dr. “ William ’’ Whitaker, a writer 
whom Gibbon himself called ‘* ingenious,’ — 
and, we may add, whom everybody but Mr. 
Yeatman calls “John.” Mr. Yeatman-has, 
in fact, since the publication of his former 
work, made a discovery. He said in his 
haste—and in the plainest terms—that all 
English histories were lies, including works 
of which he boasts that he has not read a 
line. He now admits one bright excep- 
tion to this rule in Whitaker’s History of 
Manchester, the reason, of course, being that 
he has found there theories of early British 
history only less paradoxical than his own. 
By the light of this “ grand work,” the true 
measure of which has been long ago taken, 
he has recast and elaborated his arguments 
in a volume which is indeed, though hardly 
in the sense he means it, beyond criticism. 





Its theories are so fantastic and its language 
so reckless, that to make use of formal argu- 
ments in dealing with it would be sheer 
waste of labour: a few samples of matter 
and style will be more amusing and equally 
effective. 

Broadly stated, Mr. Yeatman’s object is 
to prove the Celtic origin of the English 
people, a pet theory of a certain school, 
but never before so reduced ad absurdum. 
He rejects the Teutonic element altogether, 
with infinite scorn for the “ bastard English” 
who credit its existence. To use his own 
words :— 


“The truth is that ‘Saxon’ was a term of re- 
proach, and not the name of any nationality; and 
though it was applied by contemporaries to some 
of the natives of this country, it mainly was 
intended to designate them as assassins, people 
who carried short swords for piratical purposes.” 


The Angles, on the contrary, were a 
nationality, but of Celts; for Dr. Whit- 
aker’s derivation—An-gael, the Gaul—is 
‘absolutely faultless,” and one “ which no 
scholar can doubt.” They were, how- 
ever, Celts and something more. They 
were “the people who called themselves 
Llogrians ;”’ and these “ English” Llogrians 
again are plainly to be identified with the 
Ligurians of North Italy, “‘ the evidence of 
the name of Liguria”’ being “ simply irre- 
sistible, permeating through the whole of 
England,” chiefly, it seems, in the form of 
“endless Leighs.” It results from this, 
that “English is the tongue of ancient 
Liguria,” a fact of which Mr. Yeatman is 
as certain as he is that ‘‘ it was the language 
of the natives and. of their conquerors, the 
Romans, in the first five centuries after 
Christ,” or, to go further back still, that 
‘‘centuries before the Romans gained a foot- 
ing in this country, the inhabitants were a 
polished and intellectual people, with a sys- 
tem of jurisprudence [he means our present 
common law] superior even to the law of 
Rome.” 

All this, however, is plain sober sense 
compared with Mr. Yeatman’s treatment 
of the so-called Anglo-Saxon language, 
literature, and history. Not content with 
classing Saxon with modern German in par- 
ticular as “gibberish,” and with the Teu- 
tonic and Indian languages generally as no 
more worthy of study than “the lingo of 
the Christy Minstrels,” he declares that it de- 
pends upon “‘wretched forgeries” for its very 
existence ; that the Saxons, being in no sense 
a nation, but “a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms from various tribes,” had “no tradi- 
tions, no history, no language of their own, 
and no laws or liberty ;” and that, in short, 
“ the whole body of Saxon literature appears 
to the writer to be one huge lie,” a forgery 
from beginning toend! Further than this, 
he has even laid his hand upon one, at least, 
of the forgers; for we are gravely asked to 
believe that the concoction of those ‘“ shock- 
ing impositions,’’the Sazon Chronicle, and As- 
ser’s Life of Alfred, as well as of other works 
in the same “lingo,” was the amusement of 
the leisure hours of a mischievous “ young 
Irishman,” none other than Marianus Scotus, 
the chronicler. Having thus “safely” con- 
cluded that everything written in Saxon— 
codes, charters, poems, Gospels, and all—is 
apocryphal, Mr. Yeatman is not likely to find 


~~ mm se mem oe OhlUre hUcroOOlhlUCr Se hCUhOlUC;# 
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- much difficulty in disposing of the evidence 

inst his theories which is to be found in 
the Latin works of Nennius, Gildas and, 
above all, Bede. So far as they can be made 
to support his own views, these writers 
are of course eminently worthy of credit; 
the misfortune is that “their books have 
come down to us stuffed, like fillets of veal, 
with Saxon garbage.” ‘Very little con- 
sideration” satisfies Mr. Yeatman that 
“every notice of the Saxons which appears 
in Bede is a forgery ;” and that, if we are 
to get at the real Historia Ecclesiastica, all 
the passages relating to them “should be 
incontinently rejected” as “ morbid tumours 
and excrescences” due to those very in- 
dustrious rogues, the “manipulators of Saxon 
lies.” 

Such are a few of the theories ad- 
vanced with arrogant dogmatism in this 
astonishing volume; and they are not 
a whit more preposterous than the rest. 
Here, however, we must stop. We have 
neither space nor inclination to discuss the 
condition of England in the days of Tubal 
and Mesheck, or the management of the 
Record Office in our own, or any other of 
the various questions, more or less relevant 
to his subject, on which Mr. Yeatman exer- 
cises his talent for paradox and ‘invective. 
We can afford, too, to pass over with a smile 
his rabid atéack upon the “ sickening baleful 
sprout” of Protestantism, and his assertion 
(interesting when read by the light of recent 
discussions) that the head of his own Church 
is still “the great arbiter of right and 
wrong,” as when in the person of Alex- 
ander III. he blessed the expedition of 
William the Norman against a free and un- 
offending nation. To conclude, as Mr. Yeat- 
man is fond of plain speaking, we feel no 
scruple in expressing our candid opinion that 
his work is a farrago of unmitigated nonsense. 
For the sake of those who seek his profes- 
sional services, we fervently hope that he is, 
as he says, better versed in law than in 
history. Gro. F. Warner. 








SOME TRACTS ON EDUCATION. 


University Development in Scotland. (Reprinted 
from The Perthshire Constitutional, November 2, 
1874.) This pamphlet has been published with the 
blameable irregularity of the omission of the printer's 
name and address; an omission which is imper- 
fectly remedied by the statement that its contents 
are reprinted from a newspaper. Its author, how- 
ever, deserves praise both for the thoroughness 
and originality of his opinions, and for the object 
which he has in view. The immediate aim of 
his writing is to make an appeal to that large 
portion of the educated public who are under 
obligations, direct or indirect, to the University of 
Edinburgh, for subscriptions toward the fuller 
development of that national institution. It 
appears that the university has already obtained 

m various sources the large amount of 70,000/., 
and that a sum of only 30,000/. is now required 
to enable it to commence a long contemplated 
block of buildings, which are absolutely necessary 
for its primary wants. To give point to his appeal, 
and to illustrate the backward condition of higher 
education generally in Scotland, he takes the 
opportunity of sketching in outline the require- 
ments of an ideal university according to the 
German model, and indicating the chief deficien- 
cies which must be supplied before the metropolis 
beyond the Tweed has a university worthy of 
he name, and of her own position. He would, 








of: course, desire a material increase in the 
teaching staff, both in the professoriate and in the 
subordinate departments ; and in his recommenda- 
tions in favour of this object there is much that is 
both novel and important. He would have firstly 
a chair of Paedagogy, of which the name no less 
than the thing appears strange in this country; 
a chair of Celtic Language and Literature, in refer- 
ence to which he remarks that Professor Blackie 
is at present engaged in an attempt to raise 
10,000/. as an endowment for this very purpose, 
to remove a reproach of long standing against the 
universities of the North; a chair of Comparative 
Psychology, and another of Natural Religion. It 
must be admitted that he fortifies some of his 
proposals with arguments of a somewhat crotchety 
and polemical character; but in his general prin- 
ciples he is always sound. For example, he 
advocates the 

“appointment of abundant class teachers and tutors 
to do all the rough work of drilling the younger 
students, so that the time of the Professor may be 
devoted to the cultivation of originality both in him- 
self and his students; the latter should be relieved of 
all drudgery of whatever kind, free to extend his own 
fame, add to the éclat of his university, and widen the 
bounds of knowledge by means of original research.” 
He would introduce also from Germany the 
system of the privat-docent, and recommends that 
“graduates should be encouraged to apply them- 
selves to the prosecution of original work in 
literature, science, or the arts, by the provision of 
liberally-endowed fellowships, which might enable 
them znter alia to pursue their studies in other 
countries.” He concludes with some severe stric- 
tures upon the method by which professors are at 
present selected for the Scotch chairs, and upon 
the universal jobbery which appears to exist in 
that part of the United Kingdom; and on this 
subject he displays such intimate knowledge of all 
the circumstances, and so much irritation of 
feeling, as to suggest irresistibly that the author 
of this pamphlet has been himself at one time an 
unsuccessful candidate. 


Dr. James Donatpson, Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh, has republished his Lectures 
on the History of Education in Prussia and Eng- 
land, and on Kindred Topics. (Edinburgh: A. & 
C. Black.) So much is often vaguely asserted as 
to the superiority of the Prussian system of educa- 
tion, and so little are its details understood, that 
this concise and accurate account of its general 
purpose, and the historical summary of its de- 
velopment and progress down to the Falk admini- 
stration and the Regulativen of 1872, possess 
special value at this moment. Dr. Donaldson has 

so studied with evident care and fairness the 
long series of documents, official and otherwise, 
in which is embodied the history of our English 
school-system. His fourth lecture, on the Rela- 
tion of the Universities to the Working-classes, 
though suggestive, is disappointing. He argues 
admirably as to the relation of literary culture to 
the practical work of life, both in its lower and 
higher aspects. But he fails altogether to show 
by what methods a university, while fulfilling its 
first work, of cultivating the higher forms of 
learning and research within its own walls, can 
make its influence actually and directly felt on the 
operative class. In the lecture on the Science 
of Education the author is on surer ground, and 
draws from a wide and very varied experience. 
In an earnest plea for the establishment of pro- 
fessorships of didactics, or the science of educa- 
tion, at the Universities, he seeks to show how 
much a knowledge of the philosophy of mind 
would economize the powers of teachers, and 
facilitate and ennoble their work. The lecture 
has the merit—rare among enthusiastic writers on 
this subject—of honestly admitting that a tend- 
ency to regard psychological analysis as the basis 
of educational success may often prove a grave 
mistake; and that, after all, teaching, though a 
science, is very largely an empirical art, depending 
on quick insight, on sympathy with learners, on 





variety of resource and on sleepless industry, even 
more than on a theoretical knowledge of what are 
called the laws of mind. On the whole these 
lectures are worthy of the author’s high repute 
and standing a8 a schoolmaster, and are among the 
soundest and most valuable of recent contributions 
to educational controversy. 


Tue Hon. Dudley Campbell has reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review his thoughtful paper on 
Mixed Education of Boys and Girls in England 
and America (Rivingtons). It is a brief résumé 
of the main arguments in favour of the conjoint 
system of instruction, not only in schools for bese 
and girls, but in colleges and places of advanced 
instruction. These arguments are enforced by 
some very striking facts derived from the author's 
own observation at Antioch, Oberlin, and other 
high schools in the United States, in which the 
experiment of mixed education has been success- 
fully tried, We do not regard this evidence as 
conclusive, since the social conditions of America 
differ much from our own, and since even in that 
country the plan is far from universal, and has not 
yet received the sanction of the best authorities. 
But Mr. Campbell’s ‘arguments are urged with 
candour and ability, and well deserve careful 
perusal. 


Mr. Josern Payne continues his useful efforts 
to enforce upon schoolmasters and mistresses the 
importance of closer attention to the history and 
philosophy of their professional work. His latest 
pamphlet, Frébel and the Kindergarten System 
(H. 8. King & Co.), appears to us to have higher 
practical value than any of his recent writings on 
educational subjects. An interesting account of 
Frobel’s life and doings is followed by a careful 
analysis of the principles on which his methods 
were founded, a by a description of the Kinder- 
garten method itself. By watching children at 
play ; by noticing how their activities, their eager 
observation, their powers of invention and con- 
struction were called forth spontaneously, Fribel 
came to believe that access to the hearts of chil- 
dren was to be gained by endeavouring to organise 
their play, to transform it into work, and so to 
lay, in harmony with Nature’s own teaching, the 
foundation of a true education, both of the senses 
and the intellect. Hence the pretty devices which 
under the name of the Kindergarten have been so 
largely employed in the infant schools of our own 
country, and especially in Switzerland and the 
United States. Mr. Payne describes these devices 
in detail, and in a clear and attractive manner, and 
argues with much force in favour of a more general 
recognition of the truth of Frdébel’s principles in 
the early education of children. 


County Education: a Contribution of Expert- 
ments, Lstimates, and Suggestions, by the Rev. J. 
Brereton (Bickers and Son), is mainly occupied by 
details of Mr. Brereton’s very successful efforts in 
the foundation, first of a cheap boarding school 
for farmers’ sons at West Buckland, in Devon- 
shire, and afterwards of a proprietary school on a 
larger scale in Norfolk, which we observe was 
publicly opened amid many tokens of local sym- 
pathy and much promise of usefulness some days 
ago. Many of the plans, estimates, and practical 
suggestions as to school building and school econo- 
mics generally are of considerable value, and may 
be consulted with advantage by managers and 
teachers of middle schools. The general views of 
Mr. Brereton on the mode in which the problem 
of secondary education for the lower middle class 
can best be solved appear to us to be of far less 
value. He thinks that great county associations of 
shareholders, each maintaining one or two large 
schools, are preferable to existing bodies of local 
trustees ; and herein his view is certainly not con- 
firmed by experience. He prefers the boarding- 
school to the day-school, even when the latter is 
accessible to the children of the farmer or the- 
tradesman. And he not only objects to the efforts 
which are now being made to modernise and im- 
prove the country grammar schools, but proposes 
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a plan for sweeping all their endowments into a 
common stock, in order that in each county the 
great boarding-school or college of his own con- 
trivance may be erected in their stead. His dis- 
position to disparage other forms ‘of educational 
effort, and his inability to make allowance for the 
very varied wants, tastes, and local traditions, 
which are satisfied by the ancient schools of the 
country, appear to us the most serious defects of a 
book otherwise full of useful suggestion, and dis- 
tinguished alike by. honourable enthusiasm, and 
by just views as to the kind of culture which the 
children of the English farmer most require. 
Epiror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. SwInBuRNE is progressing rapidly with his 
book on the progress of Shakspere’s style, and 
the first instalment will appear in the May num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review. He will shortly 
bring out a volume of his Early Poems, which 
will consist of the Queen Mother, Rosamund, 
those of Poems and Ballads which date from 
college years, and one or two pieces hitherto un- 
printed. 


WE are glad to learn that Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus are about to issue a complete edition of 
the works of Cyril Turner or Tourneur, never 
before collected. It will be edited by Mr. J. 
Churton Collins, and will contain, besides The 
Atheist’s Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy, 
some minor pieces in prose and verse. It has 
always been understood that Warburton’s cook 
destroyed Tourneur’s comedy of Laugh and Lie 
Down, but Mr. Collins has had the tantalising 
good luck to discover the work with this delight- 
ful title, and to find, at the same time, that it is 
not a comedy at all, but a prose pamphlet. He 
has also discovered another tract on a scheme for 
planting tobacco in England, Tourneur’s gnomic 
poem, The Transformed Metamorphosis, which 
exists in a unique copy, will also be reproduced, 
but this proves to be extremely obscure and 
unlovely. Tourneur’s fame still rests wholly on 
his magnificent tragedies. 


Tr is understood that the preface to the volume 
of Mr. Brewer's Calendar of State Papers of the 
Reign of Henry VIIL., which is now in the press, 
will contain an exhaustive review of the evidence 
on the Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, based to 
a great extent upon documents which have been 
hitherto unknown. 


Tue third volume of the Paston Letters, edited 
by Mr. James Gairdner, and completing the work, 
is expected next month. 


AN interesting relic of the younger Scaliger is 
preserved in the Biblical collection in Lincoln 
College, Oxford. It is a Norwegian Bible, pub- 
lished at Holum in 1584, folio. At the bottom of 
the engraved title-page is written, probably in the 
hand of the giver, “ Viro illustri incomperabili 
Josepho Scaligero Jul. Ces, Fil. Geuerhardus 
Elmenhorst D. D.” Elmenhorst, though much 
inferior to his friend in power or depth of know- 
ledge, was a laborious scholar—“ Vir diligentissi- 
mus et diffusissime lectionis.” He formed one of 
the noble band of students who gathered round 
Scaliger at the then newly founded University of 
Leyden. 


Mr. Samvet Rosrnson has sent forth another 
of the elegant little volumes containing the result 
of his Oriental studies. His latest work is “A 
Century vA Ghazels, or a Hundred Odes, selected 
and translated from the Diwan of Hafiz, a Persian 
lyrical poet who flourished in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.” 


PRoFEssor MoNIER WILLIAMS has been engaged 
for some time on a new work called Indian 
Wisdom, or Examples of the Religious, Philoso- 
phical and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus. It 
will give an historical account of the chief depart- 
ments of Sanskrit literature, with English transla- 





tions of select passages. The Indian Government 
has ordered several hundred copies of the work, 
which will be published at the end of next month. 


Messrs. A. J. Jonson anp Sons, of New 
York, are about to publish an Illustrated Uni- 
versal Cyclopaedia, to be completed in three im- 
perial octavo volumes. It is not to be a mere 
dictionary of reference, but will also contain 
essays by distinguished writers on their own 
special branches of knowledge. The editors in 
chief are Drs. F. A. P. Barnard and Arnold 
Guyot, and among the associate editors are 
the names of Professors Dwight and Asa Gray, 
and the late Horace Greeley. The list of con- 
tributors includes many of the best-known names 
both in Europe and America, and promises well 
for the success of the undertaking. 


For the annual address of the President of the 
Philological Society (the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris), 
Professor Wagner, of Hamburg, will write the 
report on Latin, Mr. Davids that on Pali, Mr. Cust 
that on the Dravidian and modern Indian lan- 
guages, and Mr. Morfill that on Russian. 


Dvurine the visit of Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale, to England this spring, the Philological 
Society, of which the Professor is an honorary 
member, will hold an extra meeting for the pur- 
pose of hearing a paper from him. 


Mr. Spepprne’s paper on the First Quarto and 
Folio of Shakspere’s chard III., in which he 
contests and refutes the view of the Cambridge 
and other editors that the folio was largely altered 
from the quarto by an inferior hand, will be read 
at the next meeting of the Society, on Friday, 
April 9, after Professor Leo’s paper. As Mr. 
Spedding’s argument necessarily involves the con- 
sideration of many passages and words in the 
differing texts of the play, his paper will be printed 
beforehand, and copies will be distributed to mem- 
bers at the meeting. This paper will also be the 
first in the Transactions of the Society for 1875. 


Mr. W. C. Hazrirr will issue in April, or early 
in May, a new Shakspere's Library, in five volumes, 
foolscap octavo, price 30s. It will contain, not 
only all the Novels, Tales, Poems and Plays con- 
tained in Collier's Shakspere Library, and Nichols’s 
Stx Old Plays on which Shakspere founded his King 
Lear, &c., &c., but also several new Plays, Novels, 
and Stories, and all the Lives in North’s Plutarch 
which Shakspere used, with selected passages 
from Holinshed to illustrate Macbeth, Cymbeline, 
and Henry VIII. 


M. Pavutin Paris is correcting the last proofs 
of the fourth volume of his account of the 
Arthur Romances, Les Romans de la Table Ronde 
mis en nouveau Langage. The new volume will 
be the second of the Romance of Lancelot. 


Dr. Kart GoEDEKE's notions about Shakspere’s 
sonnets were translated by Mr. F. J. Faraday in 
the Manchester City News of March 5. The Git- 
tingen doctor holds that the Sonnets were pro- 
miscuously thrown together; that some were 
addressed to Queen Elizabeth; that most were 
written to his wife, son, and daughter ; specially 
Nos. 36, 29, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52, 110, while 108 is 
to his boy Hamnet, and 109 to his family; the 
eighth line of No. 108— 


‘« Even as when first I hallowed thy fair name,” . 


Dr. Goedeke thinks must refer to Shakspere having 
“at the baptismal font sanctified (hallowed) the 
beautiful heathen name of Hamnet.” 


THE Revue Critique notices an interesting book 
on Alsace and Strassburg, Curtosités de Voyages en 
Alsace, tirées dauteurs francais, allemands, swisses 
et anglais, depuis le XVI* jusquau XLX® siecle, 
et annotées par Auguste Stoeber. Starting with the 
Journal of Montaigne in 1580, and passing over 
the picture of Strassburg in 1600, from the 
Memoirs of Henry Duke of Rohan, we come to 
Bishop Burnet’s sketch of Alsace in 1686 side by 
side with that by the Roman Catholic Bishop Fle- 
chier. Later occur those of Dom Ruissart, 1696 ; 





Dom Martine and Dom Durand, 1708; Dom Calmet, 
1748. Goethe’s account precedes the Revolution ; 
and that by our famous agriculturist, Arthur 
Young, relates the sack of the Hétel-de-Ville, &., 
which he saw. Many later authorities are given, 
and M. Stoeber has added plentiful and excellent 
notes. 


Tue Senatus Academicus of the University 
of Strassburg has mdde known the subject of 
the next “Lamoy” prize, of 3,000 francs, 
to be awarded in March 1879, and which 
is set forth as follows:— What influence has 
been exercised on human and technical, education 
in the lower and middle classes by modern forms 
of industrial development; and what light does 
the result of such enquiries throw on the question 
of the conflict between the requirements of tech- 
nical art and its productions on the one hand, and 
on those of human and politico-social interests on 
the other hand?” Competition is open to all 
persons, without respect to age or nationality; 
and the essays, which must be sent in before 
January 1, 1878, may be composed in German, 
French, or Latin. 


A GRAMMAR of the Greek language, written in 
Hindi, is a curious indication of the progress of 
European civilization in India. It is called 
Yavan bhdshaka Vydkarama, a grammar of the 
Yavan lan e, Yavan being the name by which 
the Greeks—the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor— 
became known at a very early time all over the 
East. This grammar, being published in India, 
shows that there is among natives, who do not 
know English, a demand for learning ancient 
Greek. As far as we know, there is*no grammar 
of Sanskrit for the use of modern Greeks. 


In a little volume entitled Fra Diplomatiens 
Verden (From the World of Diplomacy), Herr J. 
Hausen, a well-known and staunchly-patriotic 
Danish politician, gives extracts from his day- 
book which throw a good deal of new light on the 
difficult passages of intrigue at Paris and at Ber- 
lin that preceded the second Danish War. Regret 
is felt in Copenhagen that the author, who has 
been a good deal behind the scenes, refrains from 
confiding to the world his experiences later than 
1866. Doubtless these also will follow in good 
time. 


WE are indebted to the Manchester City News 
for the following report of the annual meeting of 
the Chetham Society, which was held on the 3rd 
instant in the audit room of the Chetham Hospi- 
tal; Mr. James Crossley, President, in the Chair :— 

“The Chairman read the thirty-second report of the 
Council, which stated that the first and second of the 
publications for the year 1874-5, and the 93rd and 
94th in the Chetham series, consist of Parts I. and II. of 
the third and concluding volume of The Admission 
Register of the Manchester School, with some notices 
of the more distinguished scholars, by the Rev. Jere- 
miah Finch Smith, M.A. This volume carries on the 
register from the death of Mr. Lawson in 1807 to the 
resignation of the high mastership by Dr. Jeremiah 
Smith in 1837. An appendix of Addenda contains 
new notices of scholars and additions to those 
previously given. The third work for the year 
1874-5, forming No. 95 in the Chetham series, 
is Christopher Towneley’s Abstracts of Lanca- 
shire Inquisitions, edited by Mr. William Langton, 
Part I. With regard to the works in progress, Mr. 
Crossley said the first in order after Mr. Langton’s 
second volume was the Chetham Miscellanics, the 
greater part of which would be edited by Canon 

ine. He congratulated the Rev. Thomas Corser, 
who had taken in hand the Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 
on the progress he was making. With regard to 
Worthington’s Diary and Correspondence, which he 
had himself edited, he was happy to say that the 
concluding part would soon be ready for the printer. 
The other volumes, which were advancing towards 
completion, were—Contributions to the History of 
the Parish of Prestbury, county Chester, by Dr. 
Renaud; The Lancashire Visitation of 1532, edited 
by Mr. W. Langton; History of the Ancient 
Chapel of Stretford, in Manchester Parish, together 
with notices of the more ancient local families, 
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edited by Mr. James Croston; Biograp ; 
tanea regarding Humphrey Chetham and his Family, 
by Canon Raine ; Documents relating to Edward, third 
Earl of Derby, and the Pilgrimage of Grace, by Mr. 
R. C. Christie; A Selection from the Letters of Dr. 
Dee, with the Introduction of Collectanea relating to his 
Life and Works, by Mr. Thomas Jones, librarian of 
Chetham’s Library ; and the Correspondence of Nathan 
Walworth and Peter Seddon, of Outwood, and other 
documents and papers in relation to the building of 
Ringley Chapel, prepared for the press by the late R. 
Scarr Sowler, Q.C. The Chairman concluded by ex- 
pressing his deep sense of the loss which antiquarian 
literature as we]l as of scientific biography had sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, of Burn- 
ley, and said that the town of Burnley had done itself 
credit by the respect shown to his memory. 

“Canon Raine urged the advisability of publishing 
the history of the second class in the province of Lan- 
easter, which included Bury, Bolton, Rochdale, and 
Dean, and extended from 1647 to 1657, which he 
understood that Mr. J. E. Bailey, whose Life of Fuller 
was known to them as one of the best religious 
biographies ever published, was willing to prepare. 
He believed that the history of the Manchester class 
was in the possession of the trustees of Cross Street 
Chapel, and might also be published. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Fishwick called attention to 
the valuable nature of the records of the Preston guild, 
and suggested their publication. 

“The Chairman said that both suggestions would 
receive the attention of the Council.” 


THE French Academy has awarded the prize 
for a poem on Livingstone to M. Guillard. 


At the sale of the Manley Hall library last 
Saturday, a copy of Redgrave’s Century of Painters 
of the English School, interleaved with 1,156 en- 
gravings and numerous portraits of English artists, 
was sold for 182 guineas. The original two 
volumes had increased to ten by this means. The 
Manley Hall library was chiefly remarkable for 
its large number of modern illustrated books, and 
books of art reference. 


TuxE historical and literary autographs collected 
by a foreign nobleman, of which we gave a short 
account three weeks ago, were sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge on the 17th inst. 
The large price of 82/. was realised by a letter of 
Queen Elizabeth to He IV., about the time 
when the latter was besieging Paris, while a letter 
of Mary Queen of Scots, to the King of Spain, 
entreating him to succour her, brought 65/. Other 
interesting royal autographs were :—Henry, Prince 
of Wales, son of James I., to the Dauphin, after- 
wards Louis XIII., dated Richmond, October 25, 
1605, which sold for 34/. ; James I. to Louis XIII, 
relating to the murder of Henry IV., 221. ; a letter 
of congratulation on the victory at St. Quentin 
from Mary, Queen of England, to Charles V., 81/.; 
Catherine of Aragon to the Cardinal of Santa 
Cruz, mentioning an alliance with the Pope, 43/. 
A second letter of Mary Queen of Scots, addressed 
to the King of France, went for 57/. Among other 
documents of historical interest were :—A letter of 
Sir Walter Raleigh to his nephew, Sir John 
Gilbert, 337.; Cardinal Wolsey to the Pope, pro- 
posing Richard, Prior of Drax, as successor to the 
Bishop of Negropont, dated June 3, 1516, 127. 10s. ; 
Thomas Wentworth, the great Earl of Strafford, to 
his aunt, 25/.; the Young Pretender to Louis XV., 
from Edinburgh, October 15, 1745, announcing 
his first success, and urging the King to assist 
him, 70/.; Lord Nelson to the General of the 
Malta garrison, dated on board the Victory, Au- 

t5, 1803, 137. 10s.; the Duke of Wellington to 
‘alleyrand, June 29, 1815, to the effect that he 
did not consider the abdication of Napoleon 
afforded such guarantee to the allied powers as toin- 
duce him to stop his operations ; but he should con- 
sider his object attained if Napoleon were given over 
to the allies—the French ought to call back Louis 
XVIII. without any conditions whatever, 11/. 10s. 
The remarkable letter of Robert Burns, several 
pages in length, fetched 60/.; one of Addison to 
the Lieutenant of Ireland, 24/. ; of Laurence 
Sterne to M. Foley, the Paris banker, written 





from York, November 11, 1764, wherein he says, 
referring to two fresh volumes of Tristram Shandy 
sent at the same time :— You will read as odd a 
Tour thro’ France as ever was proposed or executed 
by traveller or travell writer since the world 
begun :—'tis a laughing, good tempered satyr 
against travelling ‘es uppies travel),” 207, Of 
James Thomson to David Mallet, from East Barnet, 
October 12, 1725, wherein he speaks of the dreari- 
ness of his present place of sojourn—“ Flesh and 
blood can no longer endure to be exposed here, as 
in the bell-house of a steeple, to the raging 
elements,” 20/. 10s.; of Sir Christopher Wren, 
June, 1699, respecting his inability to complete 
his professional engagements, 10/. 5s. 


WE have received Fasting Communion histori- 
cally investigated, by the Rev. Hollingworth Tully 
Kingdon, M.A., second edition (Longmans) ; The 
Soul, 7s it, in tts own Nature, immortal?—an 
Essay, by a Layman (Elliot Stock); Les Origines 
du Texte Masoréthique de ancien Testament, par 
A. Kuenen, traduit du hollandais par A. Carriére 
(Paris: Leroux) ; Die Hausthier-Racen, yon Dr. 
Carl Freytag, 1. Bd., Pferde-Racen. 1. Lfg. (Halle: 
Waisenhaus), 





A ovrtovs document, illustrating the state of 
men’s minds when the news arrived of the Jacobite 
invasion of 1745, has been found among some old 
parish documents in the possession of a Lincoln- 
shire yeoman. No copy of this paper, with the 
signatures attached, is known to in existence. 
The one from which we print owes its preserva- 
tion to its having some parochial memoranda 
written on the back. 

In 1745 the squires of North Lincolnshire were 
most of them either avowed adherents of the 
exiled Royal house, or, what was a much worse 
thing, “‘ whitewashed Jacobites,” as Sir Walter 
Scott used to call them; that is, persons who, 
while taking oaths to and holding office under the 
king de facto, were prepared at any moment to 
betray their trust in favour of the king de jure. 
There is no room for doubt that if the invading 
force had crossed the Trent at Gainsburgh, as at 
one time many feared and hoped, a consider- 
able body of gentry and yeomen would at once 
have joined Prince Charles’s standard. So con- 
vinced was the High Sheriff of Lincolnshire— 
William Burrell Massenberd, of Ormshy—that 
the end of the Whig rule had come, that when 
he heard that the Pretender was marching on 
Derby, he called together secretly at Lincoln a 
meeting of persons whom he could trust—gentry, 
officers in the county trained band, and others— 
and proposed to them that they should enter the 
Chevalier’s service. This traitorous counsel was 
heard gladly, and the High Sheriff himself was 
requested to repair to Derby with all despatch to 
meet “the Prince Regent.” Massenberd set off 
at once, but only reached his destination after 
retreat had been determined upon. 

‘Whereas it is apprehended that the Rebels 

may make an Attempt to cross the River 

Trent in the County of Lincoln, or a Descent 

into the Isle of Axho/m part of the said County. 

The Gentlemen whose Names are hereunto 

subscribed, met to consult for the Safety 

thereof, have come to the following Resolu- 
tions. 

An Account be taken of all the Arms, within 

the several parishes that attend or suit Gains- 

brough Sessions, by the Constable of each 

Parish. 

“That All the Arms in each Parish be immediately 
put into good Order at the Expenss of each 
Parish. 

“That An Account be immediately taken of the Gun- 
powder, and other Ammunition in all the said 
Parishes, by the Constables thereof. 

“That The several Owners of the said Arms be de- 
sired immediately to meet in their Parish 
Church-yard, or any other more convenient 
Place with what Arms they have, and there 
immediately to enter their Names with the 
Constables of their said Parishes, and engage 


“ That 





themselves to produce all the said Arms on 
+ the first Notice given them by the Constable. 

“That The Constable of each Parish, do immediately 
cause six Stone Weight of Lead to be run 
into Bullets of Proper Size, and to provide 
ten Pounds of Gunpowder in each Parish 
and three Hundred Flints, or a greater Quan- 
tity. 

‘*That A Meeting of the Parishioners in each Parish 
be immediately call’d in order to take down 
the Names of all such Persons as are willing 
to exert their Endeavours with the rest of the 
Country, for the Defence of the Isle of 
Arholm, the Town of Gainsbrough, and the 
Trent-Bank, as far as it extends itself along 
this County. Sign’d in the Sessions Hall at 
Gainsbrough, December the Third Day 1745. 
Here follows the Names of those Gentleman 
that sign’d the above Resolutions. 


“ Lincoln 
To wit, 


Lindsey 


To the Constable of 
Parts and County aforesaid. 


in the 


“You are hereby required to observe the 
above Resolutions, and to obey such Parts 
thereof as far as they are directed to you, 
as you will answer the contrary at your 
Peril. Given under Hand and Seal 
at this Day of One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty-five.” 


Tue following curious account of a dramatic 
performance at the Charterhouse, at a time when 
such diversions are generally supposed to have 
been prohibited, is contained in a document pre- 
served among the State Papers of the Common- 
wealth. No other paper of about the same date 
has any reference to the subject, so the cause of 
its presence in such a collection is somewhat 
obscure. It is to be observed, too, that the last 
paragraph which we quote relates to a totall 
distinct matter. The document is endorsed “ Junii 
1656, St W™ Davenant’s Opera,” and runs literally 
thus :— 


“The Bills for S* Will: Davenants Opera are thus 
Intitled :-— 

“The Entertainment by Musick and Declamations 

after the manner of the Ancients. 
“The Scene Athens. 

“Upon friday the 23 of May 1656 These foresaid 
Declarations began att the Charterhouse, and 6° a 
head for the entrance. The expectation was of 400 
persons, but there appeered not above 150 auditors. 
The rome was narrow, at the end of which was a 
stage, and on ether side two places railed in, Purpled 
and guilt, the Curtayne also that drew before them 
was of cloth of gold and Purple. 

“ After the Prologue (w™ told them this was but 
the narrow passage to the Elizium theire opera) Vp 
came Diogenes and Aristophanes, the first against the 
opera, the other for it. Then came up A Citizen of 
Paris speaking broken English, and a Citizen of Lon- 
don, and reproached one another with the defects of 
each Citty in theire Buildings, Manners, Customs, 
Diet, &e. And in fine the Londoner had the better 
of itt, who concluded that hee had seene two Croche- 
teurs in Paris both wt" heavy burdens on theire backs 
stand complementing for y® way w', ceste a vous 
Mons*: Mons* vous vous Mocquies de Moy &c., which 
lasted till they both fell down under theire burden. 

“The Musick was above in a hole railed about and 
covered wt" sarcenetts to conceale them, before each 
speech was consort Musick. At the end were songs 
relating to the Victor (the Protector), The last Song 
ended wt" deriding Paris and the french, and con- 
cluded— 

*¢ And though a shipp her scutchen bee 
Yet Paris hath noe shipp at sea.’ 

“The first song was made by Hen. Lawes, y*® other 
by Dt Coleman who were the composers. The singers 
were Capt Cooke, Ned Coleman and his wife, another 
wooman and other inconsiderable voyces. It lasted 
an houre and a haulfe & is to continue for 10 dayes 
by w% time other Declamations will be ready. 

“There was lately held at Marchand tailors Hall 
y® Cockney feast of the better sort of Citizens borne 
win y® walls at 5* a man club, it prooved so great a 
feast by y* care of y* Citty Cookes and cutteres y* the 
like hath not bine seene in y* Citty, there dined 1000 
in one rome, and 300 in another.” 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE regret to learn from the German papers that 
the distinguished traveller, Dr. Nachtigal, is 
suffering severely from the effects of the fatigue 
and privations which he underwent during his six 
= explorations in Africa. He is reported to 

ve gone to stay at the sulphur baths near 
Cairo; and according to recent communications 
from Egypt, the Khedive, who had been informed 
that pecuniary embarrassments were added to 
Dr. Nachtigal’s other difficulties, has with his usual 
munificence come forward to relieve him from all 
further anxiety on that head, and has even offered 
him the post of governor of the newly acquired 
province of Darfur, with the title of Pasha, pro- 
vided his health should be sufficiently restored to 
=— of his entering upon the duties of the 
office. 


A PAPER was recently read before the Bohe- 
mian Academy of Sciences on the travels of Dr. 
Emil Golub, a young scientific traveller, who in 
1872 visited the diamond fields of the Vaal river 
with the object of adapting himself to the cli- 
mate of South Africa, and preparing for a grand 
journey northward across the Zambesi to the 
equator. He furnishes a great deal of geogra- 
phical information which modifies the existing 
maps of Griqua West Land and the Orange Free 
State to a considerable extent. He gives a de- 
scriptive list of eleven hitherto unnoticed tribu- 
taries of the Vaal river, which he crossed on his 
return to Dutoitspan, his head-quarters, from 
whence he proposes to start on his northward 
journey. 


In the last number of the Overland Monthly, a 
magazine published in San Francisco, some in- 
teresting “ Notes of a Naturalist at Mazatlan” are 
given from the unpublished papers of the late 
Andrew J. Grayson. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it appears, the Spaniards 
carried on the pearl-fishery in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia systematically until the supply of pearl- 
oysters failed. About 800 divers were regularly 
employed, and the value of pearls exported was on 
an average 60,000 dollars annually. A scientific 
study of the fauna of this sea, however, only dates 
from the early part of the present century, one of 
the first and most extensive conchological collec- 
tions made being that of a Belgian gentleman at 
Mazatlan, M. Reigen, which at his death was 
divided, part being sent to Havre and part to 
Liverpool. Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, in a cata- 
logue of the species obtained from Mazatlan, 
says :— 

“The very few that fell into my possession proved 

to be a little museum in themselves, each specimen so 
abounding in parasites, within and without, that I 
have described upwards of a hundred entirely new 
forms of molluscan life derived from this source along, 
besides about 250 others which had not been person- 
ally investigated, or which are not yet determined—a 
variety of annelida, crustaceans, zoophytes, sponges, 
protozoa, protophytes, and algae—which are yet 
awaiting the attention of naturalists acquainted with 
these special departments.” 
After a description of some of the varieties of the 
limpet found on the beaches about Mazatlan, of 
which one (Patella Mexicana) is sometimes a foot 
in length and large enough to serve as a basin, a 
paragraph is devoted to the shells which produce 
a rich purple dye much sought after by the 
Indians. These shells are found further to the 
south. Mr, Grayson says :— 

“I have seen them collecting this dye in the Bay of 
Banderas, below San Blas, from the shells as they 
clung to the rock. It is done by disturbing the shell, 
when the colouring substance is ejected by the animal, 
and caught in small cups by the collectors. This 
beautiful purple dye is held in high estimation by the 
natives, and is used to a considerable extent by the 
Zapoteca Indians in Tehuantepec for dyeing the cotton 
cloths of their own manufacture. Six yards of this 

s'ton stuff, or enough to make a skirt for a woman, 
dyed with this peculiar dye, sell for 16 dols. or 





20 dols. (32. to 4/.). The shells of this class are not 
found very abundantly anywhere.” 


Some interesting facts about the wood-carving 
industry of the Bernese Oberland are given in a 
recent official report from Mr. Jenner. This in- 
dustry, which does not date further back than 
1815, now furnishes employment for upwards of 
2,000 workmen, and within the last few years the 
sales have risen to an average of nearly 80,000/. 
These sums have sufficed to spread ease over 
districts the inhabitants of which were former] 
much pinched by want; the work, too, is of suc 
a nature that it does not interfere with many 
other avocations. The cowherd and shepherd 
tending their flocks in the Alpine pasturages, the 
charcoal-burner watching his fires, and the peasant 
families sitting round their stoves, during the long 
winter evenings, can, at the expense of but little 
physical exertion, add greatly to their store of 
comforts by means of some little skill in carving. 
A very large proportion of the cheaper articles are 
actually produced in this manner. The wages of 
regular workmen range from one to eight francs a 
day. Almost every variety of timber may be 
utilised ; fir, lime, walnut, oak, pear, and apple trees 
have all their special applications, and of late years 
the most renowned makers have taken to carve 
“ palissandre” or rosewood, mahogany, cedar, Xc. 
Side by side with the wood-carving industry, but 
greatly surpassing it in pecuniary results, is the 
manufacture of parquets, which is of still more 
recent introduction. This trade is carried on in 
eighteen out of the twenty-two cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and is now in the most flourishing con- 
dition. As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
annual production of the twenty odd establish- 
ments which carry it on reaches the value of 
8,000,000 francs (320,000/.). Scarcely a Swiss 
house with any pretension to comfort is now 
built without a parquet in at least one of its 
rooms. 


In reporting to the Foreign Office on the forest 
land of Cuba, Mr. Graham Dunlop notes that, in 
proportion as the forests (especially in the ae 
and lower uplands) have been destroyed and cleared 
away, the rains have diminished from the want of 
influence on the clouds in the tropics; and, in 
many places the winding rivulets and sluggish 
streams, which were often dry near dense forests, 
have become fuller where the largest fellings took 
place, the roots of the trees having absorbed the 
waters in their drainage from the springs to the 
streams. Some check from the Spanish authori- 
ties on the indiscriminate fellings of timber which 
go on there is much called for. 


In reporting on the trade of Hiogo and Osaka, 
Mr. Consul Gower mentions a curious fact :— 

“A large portion of the bronze exported,” he says, 
“has been furnished by the Buddhist temples. The 
discouragement given to that sect by the Government 
—anxious to favour and foster Shintoism, the 
ancient national religion—and the appropriation 
to Imperial purposes of the revenues of many 
of the temples, have induced the priests to realise 
as much of their moveable property as _possi- 
ble; and the massive bells, which formed such a 
striking feature of these temples, have, with other 
bronze articles of use or ornament, found their way 
into the hands of foreign merchants.” 


In his Report on the first fair held at Palampur, 
Sir J. D. Forsyth remarks that 


“the Kangra district abounds in varied and valuable, 


products. From the valley rice is exported to the 
extent of upwards of two and a half lakhs of rupees 
annually. Sugar is grown of such excellent quality 
that it is exported to the sugar-growing country of 
the plains. Hemp is produced of the very finest quality, 
and when compared with the Russian fibre was found 
to surpass it in strength and general qualities. A 
Report furnished by the East India House in 1854 
showed that, whereas Russian hemp broke under a 
pressure of 160 lb., Kangra hemp stood a pressure of 
240 lb. Iron is produced from the mountains equal 
to the finest Swedish kind. Tea has been successfully 
cultivated by both Englishmen and natives. Chin- 








chona is being introduced. China grass has been 
planted. Borax is imported from Ladakh. Wool is 
brought in large quantities from the sheep which graze 
over the pasture grounds of Kulu, Lahui, and Spiti ; 
and woollen blankets of the finest description are 
manufactured by the inhabitants of those parts, who, 
however, have hitherto been unable to obta:n any good 
market for their textures.” 
Notwithstanding its very favourable position in 
this neighbourhood, the Palampur fair has not 
et proved so successful as was anticipated, but 
in concluding his report on that held at the end 
of last year, Colonel E. H. Paske advocates its 
maintenance on the ground that * 
“even as a local fair it is of some use, and within 
the next two or three years, when Mr. Forsyth’s 
mission has accomplished its work, it will be seen 
whether a commercial treaty will bring down the trade 
from Central Asia to Palampur.” 

It is highly probable that the unsatisfactory 
condition of this fair is, in some measure due, as 
Mr. P. S. Melvill suggests, to its being “held at a 
most inconvenient time for the agriculturists of 
the Kangra district,” for they are then “ busy 
harvesting their crops, notably rice, and in pre- 
paring the land for the rabbi sowings.” The 
same volume contains Reports by Dr. Cayley and 
Major Montgomerie on Trade Routes to Eastern 
Turkistan; papers relating to our trade with 
Tibet ; and Mejor Clarke's Report on the Sudya 
Fair, held in 1873. 








PARIS LETTER. 


Paris 

I told you in my last letter that works on philo- 
sophy had for some time been regaining favour in 
France. Let me now describe more at length the 
different directions French philosophy has been 
taking of late, and the books it has recently pro- 
duced. The imperious supremacy which M. 
Cousin exercised for a long period over philoso- 
phical study in France is well known. While 
doing good service in the field of philosophical 
history, he did his utmost to kill speculation 
and free enquiry by making the adoption of thecreed 
of official spiritualism compulsory not only in all 
the Lycées, but also in the different Faculties, and 
even at the Académie des Sciences Morales. It 
is necessary to know something of the excessive 
centralisation of our public institutions, and of the 
exaggerated influence acquired by certain mem- 
bers of our Academies, in order to be able to 
understand the authority M. Cousin exercised, 
first as Minister, and afterwards as a simple 
member of the Institut. M. Vacherot, who in 
his book Za Métaphysique de la Science had 
given forcible expression to idealistic theories 
of a very exalted nature, was for a long time 
shut out as a heretic from the Académie des 
Sciences Morales. As for M. Renouvier, the 
friend of John Stuart Mill, who had the merit of 
being the first to restore, single-handed, in France 
the tradition of Kant, and of being the repre- 
sentative—a representative distinguished alike for 
his dialectical power and philosophical learning— 
of the critical school, he was purposely ignored, and 
remained in a position of such complete isolation 
as proved eventually fatal to his talents. As for 
the word “ Positivism,” hardly anyone dared to 

ronounce it. Such a state of de could not 
ast; M. Cousin grew old, then died, and philo- 
sophy, long regarded with suspicion and perse- 
cuted during the first years of the Empire in every 
conceivable manner, was restored to honour by M. 
Duruy, who re-established it as a subject of acade- 
mical study, and a movement of a serious character 
began which drew the minds of students in the 
most different directions. 

The French philosophers of the present day 
may, it seems to me, be divided into three distinct 
classes: the disciples and direct successors of the 
spiritualistic school of M. Cousin ; the disciples of 
M. Ravaisson or those who, like him, recognise that 
it is impossible for spiritualism to maintain its 
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and, and endeavour to come to its rescue 

ps kind of metaphysical mysticism ; and, lastly, 

ose who, holding in other respects very different 
views, would apply to philosophy the rigour of 
scientific methods and found it on the observation 
and study of facts. Thus we have before us a 
spiritualist, a mystic, and a scientific school. 
Amongst the spiritualists, the two names best 
known at present are those of MM. Caro and 
Janet. M. A. Lemoine, a psychologist of great 
merit, is lately dead ; M. J. Simon long since gave 
up philosophy to turn his attention to social 
questions and to politics; as for M. Lévéque, a 
professor high in the estimation of the ladies, he 
exhibits himself in his last book, Les Harmonies 
' providentielles (F. Didot), rather as a preacher of 
religion and morals than asa philosopher. Lastly, 
M. Franck, who has just been re-editing his Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences philosophiques, represents the 
less liberal side of M. Cousin, and has not thought 
fit to accord a place in his dictionary either to the 
German philosophers who succeeded Hegel, or to 
the-contemporary English school. 

MM. Caro and Janet are men of larger minds. 
The former is, however, a man of letters rather 
than a philosopher. As a brilliant professor and 
a distinguished writer he was admitted to the 
French Academy, an honour he well deserved ; 
his best book, La Philosophie de Goethe, is almost 
wholly a work of literary criticism, and he seems 
to incline more and more towards giving up 
philosophy in favour of literature, or of an 
eloquent advocacy of morals. M. Janet, on the 
other hand, is a genuine philosopher, a philosopher 
from taste, I might almost say from duty. He is 
himself so strongly convinced of the truth of 
what he believes and teaches that he brings to his 
teaching that enthusiasm and modesty which are the 
result of deep convictions. He is not an original 
thinker, nor does he invent new theories or new 
systems, but he is an accurate historian, a shrewd 
critic, and a dialectician of the first order. He has 
never shrunk from following his adversaries to 
fight them on their own ground. When he saw 
the importance the natural sciences were ac- 
quiring in the study of philosophy, he set himself 
zealously to work to study them, and wrote his 
excellent little discussions, Le Matérialisme con- 
temporain, La Crise philosophique, Le Cerveau et 
la Pensée (Germer-Bailliére). The subject he has 
chosen this winter for his course at the Sorbonne 
is “ La Psychologie anglaise contemporaine.” 

M. Janet has earned the respect and esteem 
even of his adversaries for his impartiality and 
earnestness of purpose. There are beside him a 
few young ilosophers who take a similar line— 
M. Joly, the author of a very good book on 


DI’ Instinct (Thorin) ; M. Compayre, the author of . 


a thesis on Hume (Thorin)—but, generally speak- 
ing, it is not under the banner of classical spi- 
ritualism, but in the ranks of the small school 
grouped round M. Ravaisson, that we find the 
most distinguished young philosophers ranged. 
M. Ravaisson does not on first acquaintance look 
like a philosopher destined to be the founder of a 
school. He is, above all things, an artist of fine 
discernment, a good violin player, and skilled in 
the painting of china ; disdainful, too, not only of 
oT but even of publicity. Twice only has 
e given public expression to his views—the first 
time in an Introduction a@ la Métaphysique d’ Aris- 
tote, of which only one volume has appeared up to 
the present moment; and a second time in the 
concluding pages of a report on the study of philo- 
sophy in France, written on the occasion of the 
Great Exhibition of 1867. Without pretending 
fully to —— these views, I will here merely 
state that while the spiritualist school distinguishes 
clearly between God, whom it regards as pure and 
free spirit; nature, which it looks upon as sub- 
ject to laws of necessity imposed on it by God; 
and man, half matter and half spirit, in whom 
liberty and necessity find a battle-ground; while it 
directs its principal attention to the idea of an 
efficient cause, the mystical school on the contrary 








clings above all to the idea of final causes, and looks 
upon all beings as controlled in their development 
by the mysterious attraction of their ideal 
form. God, like the immutable motive force of 
Aristotle, attracts to himself the whole world of 
nature, which in all its various degrees aspires to 
an ideal superior to itself, and so escapes entirely 
the fatal and n laws which are alleged to 
exist. This school, the tendency of which I have 
thus roughly delineated, affects somewhat of a 
contempt for science and facts; it delights in 
pure metaphysics, discourses unceasingly of love, 
of attraction, of the ideal, till the question now 
and then suggests itself whether these are poets 
or philosophers with whom we have to deal. At 
the Ecole Normale it reigns supreme just now in 
the persons of two of its most eminent representa- 
tives—M. Lachelier, who till now has published 
only one book, De ?Induction, a work that is 
remarkable for power and concentration of thought, 
but he has given courses of lectures at the Ecole 
Normale on psychology, aesthetics, and the 
history of ancient philosophy, which I hope 
are not to remain sealed up in the note- 
books of his pupils, but will before long 
appear in the shape of published volumes. M. 

ouillée, who, with a mind, it is true, less precise 
than M. Lachelier, is nevertheless a very able 
writer, produced a great sensation with his book 
on La Dierté et le Déterminisme (Germer-Bailliére). 
He has just published a History of Philosophy 
(Delagrave), in which, with most ingenious zeal, 
he discovers the elements of the doctrine of the 
new school existing in all former systems. Lastly, 
M. Boutroux, who is a writer of great ability, in 
his Essai sur la Contingence des Lois de la Nature, 
upholds similar theories with certain modifications 
in some points. The qualities common to all the 
philosophers of this school are great loftiness 
of ideas and sentiments, boldness of thought, and 
that contempt for received ideas which character- 
ises all the mystics ; their defects are an excess of 
metaphysical abstraction, and in spite of their 
pretensions to and efforts after mathematical pre- 
cision, a vagueness of thought, or, in one word, 
obscurity. If these teachers are to be considered 
as its representatives, the spiritualist school seems 
to be quitting the ground of facts, of science and 
psychology, ground where it finds it difficult to 
defend itself, and to be taking refuge in the clouds. 


Very widely opposed to this is the school I 
called the scientific school. Strictly speaking, it 
cannot be called a school at all: it consists of 
workers who, either separately or in small knots, 
are endeavouring to found philosophical specula- 
tions on facts of experience, and not to diverge 
from the methods that are admitted by the positive 
sciences. Among them, no doubt, the first place 
ought to belong to the Positivists and their organ, 
La Philosophie Positive, a review published under 
the direction of MM. Littré and Wyrouboff, were 
it not for the superstitious attachment they cherish 
for the teaching of Auguste Comte, which renders 
their: philosophical labours absolutely fruitless. 
- to the present moment, with the exception of 

. Littré’s articles, interesting as they always are, 
and of the more specially scientific researches of 
MM. Onimus and Wyrouboff, we have seen 
nothing very original proceed from their number. 
There is another influence which will become 
more fruitful, and which grows more important 
every day, the influence of the English psycholo- 
gists, Stuart Mill, Bain, and Herbert Spencer. 
Their works have all been translated, and are read 
with avidity. I have no doubt that in a few 
years we shall see the fortunate results arising 
from the fact that English philosophy is now 
fashionable in France. M. Taine belongs in 
every way to this party, and his philosophical 
writings are the more interesting because his self- 
development was carried on not under the direc- 
tion of those English thinkers, but side by side 
with them and contemporaneously. By his witty 
sallies in his Philosophes frangais au XIX* Siecle 
he had formerly struck a terrible blow at the 





school of M. Cousin. In his fine book, De? Intelli- 
gence (Hachette) he endeavours to explain the 
formation of all our ideas and even of our 
reason, from the very moment, obscure as it 
is, of their origin, in our sensorial and cerebral 
system. This work will be followed and sup- 
ene by a second volume on La Volonté. 
t were to wished that physiologists would 
study this book De [Intelligence very carefully 
with a view of verifying by their own experiences 
the theories and inductions of M. Taine. Though 
much younger and less original than M. Taine, 
M. Ribot devotes himself more exclusively to 
philosophy, and has contributed more than anyone 
else to the spread of the ideas of English psycho- 
logists in France. By his work La Psychologie 
anglaise (Ladrange and Germer-Bailliére), he made 
them known before their books were translated. 
M. Ribot has recently been attacked with great 
severity in your pages by Mr. Galton with re- 
ference to his book De [Hérédité (Germer-Bail- 
liére). The book is certainly not without de- 
fects, and M. Ribot will very shortly publish a 
new edition, revised and considerably modified. 
But he has the merit of having been the first in 
France to treat the question in a comprehensive 
and impartial manner, and to put forward some 
new views which are not without value. Mr. 
Galton accuses him of plagiarism; I trust the 
public will read the book before they endorse this 
accusation. So groundless is it, that it is due to 
M. Ribot’s book that Mr. Galton’s name is at the 
resent day known in France. I felt it incum- 

nt on me to undertake the defence of M. 
Ribot in this matter, because he is a con- 
scientious modest worker, who is incapable of 
trying to put himself forward at the expense of 
another. He came to Paris to study physiolo; 
and medicine, and is engaged in preparing a wor 
on the German psychologists for the press, similar 
to that which he has written on the English 
psychologists. Two portions of it have already 
appeared in the Revue Scientifique, one on “ La 

esure des Sensations,” the other on “ Wundt.” 
He has also lately published a treatise on Schopen- 
hauer (Germer-Bailliére), 

In speaking of the school of scientific philo- 
ute, T ought not to omit some mention of those 
writers who treat — of physiological and 
natural science in their relation to philosophy as 
M. Luis does in his important treatise, ZL’ Action 
réflexe (J. B. Bailliére), but in so doing we 
should be leaving the domain of philosophy to 
enter on that of science more properly so called. 

Beside those philosophers who can be at once 
classed as belonging to this or that party, there 
are others who stand aloof from all. As for in- 
stance MM. Charpentier and Liard, who specially 
devote themselves to mathematical questions in 
philosophy ; and lastly M. Renan, whose ideas defy 
analysis and definition, but whose writings possess 
all the charm of beautiful verse. 

I will add to this letter, which is, perhaps, of a 

rather technical order, some of the latest literary 
news. In December, 1874, I called attention to 
the appearance of the poetical works of André 
Chénier, published from the original manu- 
scripts by his nephew, M. Gabriel de Chénier. 
M. Becq de Fouquiére, who had published in 
1864 and 1872 two editions of A. Chénier, to- 
gether with most excellent commentaries, has 
just issued an interesting work called Documents 
Nouveaux sur André Chénier et Examen Critique 
de la nouvelle édition de ses CEuvres (Charpentier). 
Aided solely by a fine critical perception and iite- 
rary knowledge ofa very varied kind, he has rectified 
innumerable blunders in M. G. de Chénier’sedition. 
He even shows that M. de Chénier has misread 
the lines he has appended in facsimile. He 
oints out and corrects biographical errors made 
y M. de Chénier, and proves bon the documents 
that if André Chénier was guillotined it was 
solely on account of his implication in the so- 
called prison conspiracy. He adds some very 
valuable notes on the friends. of A, Chénier. 
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The literary correspondence of Proudhon and 
that of Lamartine continue to appear. Each of 
the series has reached five volumes. The last 
volume of Lamartine’s letters (Furne) is most 
interesting. It comprises the period of Jocelyn and 
the Chiite d’un Ange and the poet’s entrance into 
sae life, and closes with the year 1842. The 

ittlenesses that marked his character in youth 
gradually disappear and give place to a genuine en- 
thusiasm for political and social progress, to which 
he then wished to consecrate his life, and toreligious 
sentiments independent henceforward of all dogma, 
but deep and true in themselves. M. Maxime 
Du Camp has just completed his great work, Paris, 
sa Vie, ses Organes (6 vols., Hachette). He de- 
scribes minutely all the varied machinery of that 
immense and manifold organism which we call a 
great city, its posts, its hospitals, its sewers, etc, 
Not only is the book an administrative and 
statistical treatise ; it is a moral, psychological and 
historical study. Those who wish to understand 
France, her revolutions, and the part Paris plays 
in them, should read M. Du Camp’s book. 

G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE INDIAN AFFINITIES OF THE GIPSIES, 


In the Acapemy of February 27, 1875, I read 

these words :— 
_ “Professor de Goeje, of Leyden, has printed some 
interesting Contributions to the History of the Gipsies. 
He accepts the view propounded by Pott, as early as 
1853, that the Gipsies are closely related to the Indian 
Jatt (a name which the Arab historians transform 
into Zott). . . . Dr. Trumpp has already pointed out 
the close resemblance between the European Gipsies 
and the Jatt of the banks of the Indus.” 

I venture to hope that you will permit me to 
show the part taken by myself in this question. 
Sindh and the Races that Inhabit the Valley of the 
Indus (London: Allen, 1851), written between 
1845 and 1849, thus treats of the plain-peoples 
(pp. 246-7) :— 

“The Jat, or, as others write the word, Jath, Juth, 
and Jutt, was in the time of the Kalhora dynasty 





one of the ruling classes in Sindh. It was probably 
for this reason that the Tohfut el Kirdm (a well- 
known book, of annals) made them of kindred origin 
with the Belochis, who now repudiate such an idea 
with disdain. The Jat’s account of his own descent, 
gives to Ukayl, the companion of Mohammed, the 
honour of being his progenitor; but what class of 
Moslem people, however vile, does not claim some 
equally high origin? As Jataki, the dialect peculiar 
to the race, proves, it must have come from the Pan- 
jab, and the outlying districts, such as Ubho or 
Baladasht, Jhang-Siyal, Multan, etc., dependent upon 
the great Country of the Five Rivers. Driven by war or 
famine from their own lands, these nomads migrated 
southwards to Sebi and the hills around it. They are 
supposed to have entered Sindh a little before the 
accession of the Kalhora princes, and shortly after- 
wards to have risen to distinction by their superior 
courage and personal strength. At present they have 
lost all that distinguished them, and of their multitude 
of Jagirdars, Zemindars, and Sardairs, now not a 
single descendant possesses anything like wealth or 
rank. Their principal settlements are in the pro- 
vinces of Kakralo, Jati Chediyo, Maniyar, Phulaji, 
and Johi. They are generally agriculturists or 
camel-breeders, and they appear to be a quiet inoffen- 
sive race. In the eastern parts of Central Asia, the 
name ‘Jat’ is synonymous with thief or scoundrel. 

“The Sindhi Jats have many different karams or 
clans ; the principal of which are the following :— 
Babbur, Bhati, Jiskani, Jiya, Kalaru, Magasi, Mir- 
jat. Parhiyar, Sanjarani, Siyal and Solangi.” 

In the notes to these passages (p. 411), I 
added :— 

“ Jat", or, written as it is pronounced, ‘ Dyat*, has 
three significations: 1, the name of a tribe (the 
Jats); 2, a Sindhi, as opposed to a Beloch—in 
this sense an insulting expression—so the Belochis 
and Brahnis of the hills call the Sindhi language 
‘Juthki;’ 8, a word of reproach, a ‘ barbarian, as 
in the expression ‘do-dasto Jat"’ (Jit. a two-handed 
Jat), an ‘utter savage.’” 


I continued :— 

“It appears probable, from the appearance and 
other peculiarities of the race that the Jats are con- 
nected by consanguinity with the Gipsies. Of 130 
words used by the Syrian Gipsies, no less than 104 
belong to the Indo-Persian class of language. The 
rest may either be the remains of one of the barbarous 
tongues spoken by the original mountaineers who 
inhabit the tract between the Indus and Eastern 
Persia, or the invention of a subsequent age when 
their diffusion amongst hostile tribes rendered a 
‘thieves’ language’ necessary. The numerals are almost 
all pure Persian. There are two words ‘kuri’ (a 
house) and ‘psik’ (a cat), probably corrupted from 
the Pushtu (Afghan) ‘kor’ and ‘pishu.’ ‘I'wo other 
words are Sindhi ‘manna’ for ‘ mani,’ bread, and ‘ hui’ 
for ‘hu,’ he. As might be expected from a tribe in- 
habiting Syria, Arabic and Turkish terms occasionally 
occur, but they form no part of the groundwork of 
the language.” 


It was my fortune to wander far and wide about 
the valley of the Indus, and to make personal ac- 
+ cana with many, if not all, of the wild tribes. 

saw much of the Jats, lodged in their huts and 
tents, and studied the camel under their tuition. 
They are the best “vets” and breeders known to 
that part of the East. My kind friend, Colonel 
Walter Scott, of the Bombay Engineers, had a Jat 
in his service, and the rough old man’s peculiari- 
ties afforded us abundant amusement. Thus I was 
able to publish in January, 1849, with the Bom- 
bay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a “ Gram- 
mar of the Jataki (locally called) Belochki Dia- 
et t - age of the famous “ Dabistan ” 
applies the term “Jat tongue” to the lan in 
which Nanak Shah (the apostle of the { Siiths) 
composed his Grauth and other works. In the 
Panjab “Jatki bit” (Jat tongue) is synonymous 
with “Ganwar ki boli” (peasants’ jargon) of 
Hindostan. 

I wrote the word Jitaki with two italics; the 
first denoting the peculiar Sindhi sound, a mix- 
of “J” and “ T,” and the second being the familiar 
cerebral of Sanskrit and Prakrit—still lingering 
to a certain extent in our modern English. The 
tribal name is Jat", with the short terminal vowel 





which follows the consonant in Sindhi, and the 
plural, Jatan, ends with a marked nasal. 

In the Grammar, which occupies forty-one 

es, I divided this rude race of quasi-Bedawin 
into four great tribes, namely :— 

“1, The Panjabi Jat, who is neither a Moslem nor 
a Hindi. He first appears in Indian history as a 
nomad, alternately cultivator, shepherd, and robber. 
Many became Sikhs, and did great benefit to that 
faith by contending zealously against Moslem bigotry, 
and, as this was their sole occupation for many years, 
they gradually became more and more warlike, and 
were at one time as fighting a caste as any in India. 
They have been supposed to be descendants from a 
very ancient race, the Getae (misprinted in p. 85 
‘Goths’). 

“2. The Jat of the Hazarah country, Jhang-Siyal, 
Kach (Kutch) Gandawa and Sindh generally, where 
they may number 250,000 out of a total of 1,000,000. 
He is generally a Moslem, and is supposed to have 
emigrated from the north during, or shortly after, the 
Kalhora reign. In those-days the Belochis were all 
but unknown in Sindh, and the aristocracy of the land, 
the Amirs, Jagirdars, and opulent Zemindars, were all 
either Sindhis or Jats. About Peshawur the word 
‘Jat’ is synonymous with ‘Zemindar,’ and as in 
Sindhi it is occasionally used as a term of reproach. 

“3. A class of Belochis who spell their name with 
the Arabic, not the Sindhi ‘J.’ In Sindh they in- 
habit the province of Jati, and other parts to the 
south-east. The head of the tribe is entitled ‘Malik’ 
(master), ¢.g., Malik Hammal Jat. 

“4, A wandering tribe, many of whom are partially 
settled at Candahar, Herat, Meshhed, and other cities 
in Western Asia; they are notorious thieves, and are 
held to be particularly low in the scale of creation. 
They are found in Mekran and Eastern Persia, and 
they occasionally travel as far as Maskat, Sindh, and 
even Central India. No good account of this section 
has as yet appeared.” 


All four tribes are looked upon as aborigines, 
which only means that their predecessors are un- 
known. They are not wholly analphabetic: they 
write in the Nastalik, and sometimes in the 
Nashki character. In the preface to the Grammar 
I quote six books known to them, including a 
translation of Hafiz; one of them was shown to 
me in the Gurumukhi (Sikh) character. Their 
songs and miscellaneous poetry may be classed 
under five heads, viz., the “ Rikhtah” of Hindo- 
stan, the Ghazal of Arabic and Persian, “ Dohré” 
or couplets usually sung to music, “Tappa” or short 
compositions of three, four, or five verses, mostly 
amatory and sung by the mirési (minstrel); and 
“Bayt,” an indefinite number of couplets. The 
latter frequently begin the lines with the letters 
of the alphabet in regular succession; this trick 
of composition is much admired, and probably the 
more so because the themes are, to speak mildly, 
vigorously erotic. 

The first band of Jats was deported by the 
Arwim (Rimi or Byzantine Greeks) in 855. The 
great conqueror whom Europe has apparently de- 
termined to call by his Shi’eh, or Persian nick- 
name Tamerlane (=Taymiur i lang, or limping 
Taymur),swept through the land in a.p.1398-1400, 
and his horde must have caused a wide scatter- 
ing of the weaker tribes. About this time, too, 
the Gipsies are known to have entered Europe, 
like their Keltic congeners of a far earlier date, 
vid Persia and Asia Minor. They called themselves, 
as all know, Egyptians, “Gitanos,” “ Egyptiens,” 
and our Gypsy, or Gipsy, is simply “ Kubti,” pro- 
nounced in Egypt “ Gubti,”a Copt. They invented 
a superstitious legend to account for their emi- 
gration from the banks of the Nile, possibly 
suggested by the racial name Jatani, the adjectival 
form of the plural. The modern Arabic name of 
the nomads, still preserved in t and Syria, 
is “Ghajar.” Allow me to join issue with 
fessor de Goeje, who would explain “ Zigeuner” 
( =“ Zingano,” the older Italian form of “ Zingaro’ 
by “ Shikéri,” a hunter, which he writes “ Sjikari, 
or by “ Tsjengiin,” the Persian plural (?) of Tsen), 
a musician or dancer (Chang, a harp?). it 
appears to me a simple corruption of the PersiaD 
Zang, in Arabic “ Zanj,” a negro, a dark man. 
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These ideas occurred to me and were printed 
before 1849, at a time when the Orientalists of 
Europe had agreed to identify the Gipsies with 
the “ Nat’h,” a scattered trans-Indine tribe of 
mimes and musicians, utterly unaccustomed to 
horse dealing and cattle breeding—I may add 
poultry-plundering. And the conviction still holds 
its ground, only lately my erudite correspondent 
Dr. J. B. Davis reminded me of it. 

Of course the humble linguistic labours of an 
explorer can hardly be familiar to the profession- 
ally learned world, but I cherish a hope that you 
will aid me, an, se the length of this letter, in 
resurrecting my buried and forgotten work. 

RicwarD F, Burton, F.R.G.S. 








SPENSER’S LAST LINES. 
3 St. George’s Square : March 20, 1875. 

A lady at Bedford, No. 16* in the audience at my 
lectures on Elizabethan Literature in that town, 
has called my attention to a most interesting point 
in Spenser's Faery Queene that no biographer of 
his has yet noticed, so far as I haveexamined. It 
is this, that the latter stanza of the two which 


- constitute the fragment of Canto viii. of Book vii., 


may well be, and most probably is, the last lines 
that Spenser wrote, on, or in view of, his sad 
deathbed in King Street, Westminster ; so well do 
the lines breathe in words the wish, the prayer 
that he, after the last change in his life, the 
burning of his Irish home and one of his children, 
must have uttered :— 


“Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 
Of that same time when no more Change shall be, 
But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillows of Eternity, 
That is contrayr to Mutabilitie : 

For all that moveth, doth in Change delight : 
But thenceforth, all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 

O! that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sdbaoth's 

sight!” 

The singular appropriateness of these lines as 
Spenser’s last, will, I believe, be gladly acknow- 
ledged by all students and lovers of him; and 
they will feel grateful, with me, to the Bedford 
lady who adds this memory of prayer and peace- 
fulness of spirit to the poet’s sad end. 

The same lady suggests that the last line of 
Canto vi. Bk. vii—“ which too-too true that lands 
indwellers since have found ”—may also have been 
written after, and in allusion to, the plunder of 
Spenser's house, or castle, at Kilcolman, in October, 
1598 ; but robbery and spoil of the kind were too 
“; — in his time in Ireland to allow the point 
to be pressed; and Spenser names “ Woods and 
all that goodly Chase” only, as abounding “ with 
Wolves and Thieves.” These words would not 
apply to the plunder and burning of Spenser’s castle 
by men only. F. J. FuRNIvatn, 








THE WORD “ FYE-MARTEN.” 
Skipton, Yorkshire. 

This word has been lately the object of some 
research, and much discussion among the critics of 
the earlier drama. No satisfactory explanation of 
its meaning has, however, yet been proposed. It 
occurs in a MS. date 1582, Feb. 22: “ We went 
to the theater to se a scurvie play set owt al by 
one virgin, which ther proved a fre marten without 
Voice, so that we stayd not the matter.” Now, of 
“martens ” proper there are in England two kinds, 
the beech-marten and the pine-marten (Martes 
fagi and Martes abietis). The Martes fagi or 
fagina was in French called faw or faine.” Faine 
in English became foine, and foine-marten was in 
Yorkshire corrupted into fowl-mart or foumart. 
This name was then transferred to the polecat as 
the foul-marten, the marten itself being called the 





_* Miss Marshall, of Kimbolton Road, as I have 
since found. 





sweet-marten, and these latter terms are in common 
use at this day. So much for faine. What would 


fau be represented by in English ? In other words, 


what would fagi become in our language ? . 
We have seen that fagina became foie or faine. 
We should expect fag: then to become faye or 
foye. Let us compare a few other words in 
which the g, under French influence, disappears. 
Alligare becomes allye or alie; denegare becomes 
denay or dente; exfrigare becomes affray; 08st- 
fraga becomes orfray; renegare becomes renay. 
Forms in aye and ye or te then equally repre- 
sent the contraction that ensues on adopting a 
word from Latin through French, and omitting the 
g between two vowels ; so that martes fagi would 
be either fye-marten or faye-marten, That the 
pronunciation in either case would be that of our 
word fie is proved in Mr. Ellis’s great work on 
Pronunciation. As to the meaning of the word, 
anyone who has noticed the way in which onae ll 
polecat, &c., are used by Shakspere, will have no 
difficulty in seeing the antithesis to “one virgin ” 
in the passage quoted above. Fie may take an 
under-sense corresponding to foul, as it still has 
in Suffolk. F. G, Fray, 








The Enrtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, March 27,3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert. 
3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 
Spm. First night of Rose Michel at the 

Gaiety Theatre. 

o Royal Albert Hall : Messiah. 

Monpbay, March 29, 3 p.m. Royal Albert Hall : Grand National 
Concert. 

Actuaries. 

First night of French plays at the 
Opéra Comique. 

Royal Albert Hall: Grand Na- 
tional Concert. 


7 p.m. 
8 p.m, 


Chemical : Anniversary. 

Civil Engineers. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar- 
den : Opening Night (Guillaume 
Tell). 

Society of Arts. 

London Institution: Dr. E. A. 
Freeman on “ The History and 
Use of the English Language.” 
I 


TUESDAY, March 30, 8 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Mar.31!, 8 p.m. 
THurspDAY, Aprill, 7 p.m. 


Linnean. Chemical. 

Signor Salvini as Othello, at Drury 
Lane. 

4p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 


8 p.m, 


” 


Fripay, April 2, 








SCIENCE. 


The Principles of Comparative Philology. By 
A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. (London: Triibner & 
Co., 1874.) : 


Mr. Sayce stands in no need of being intro- 
duced to the readers of the AcapEmy, as they 
are already perfectly familiar with his name 
as one borne by a scholar who ranks secord 
to none in the gallant band of investigators 
who have lately been doing so much to 
bring to the light of day the ancient records 
of Assyria, and to unearth the philological 
treasures of Accad. Hence, perhaps, some 
might imagine that the present work is, 
above all things, the utterance of a specialist ; 
but so far is that from being the case, that 
its entire tone might be said to be distinctly 
anti-specialistic and corrective of the habits 
of the students of the Japhetic languages, 
who must plead guilty to being occasionally 
too prone to project on language generally 
the laws and tendencies which those they 
study have made them familiar with. In 
fact, the whole book may be regarded as a 


* Othello iv. 1.150; Merry Wives iv. 1. 30. 








_ sustained protest against this kind of gra- 


tuitous generalisations, which are fascinating 
and tempting to our philologists, and for 
evident reasons, as will be seen from the 
following words of Mr. Sayce, p. 64:— 


“One of the first assumptions of the glottolo- 
gist, either openly avowed, or unconsciously im- 
plied, is, that a scientific investigation of the 
Aryan family alone will give a full and complete 
solution of all the problems of the science of 
language, helped out perhaps by a few illustrations 
from non-Aryan dialects. The causes of such an 
assumption lie upon the surface. Not only did 
Comparative Philology begin with the Aryan 
family ; not only are its students members for the 
most part of that family, and best and primarily 
acquainted with some one or more of its dialects ; 
not only does the historical position of Europe 
give to this group of languages an immediate and 
practical interest ; but still more, it is here that 
the facts of language are most numerous, and its 
vicissitudes most accurately known, from the 
oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda down to the news- 
i of to-day. When the great discovery of the 
affinities of this group dawned upon Schlegel and 
Bopp, and the commonest inflections of grammar 
were traced from dialect to dialect, and from 
century to century, it was impossible not to be- 
lieve that what held good of the Aryan would 
hold equally good of all other tongues.” 


A little further on the reason appears. 
why Semitic scholars have not lately distin- 
guished themselves in a similar fashion ; and 
that is, mainly, the fact that the Semitic 
family of languages is at once both too 
small and too compact, and that its branches 


‘do not differ more among themselves than 


do the Romance languages in Europe; so 
that until its Sanskrit has been found, as it 
may yet be in the Old Egyptian or the sub- 
Semitic idioms of Africa, we cannot, we are 
told, get back beyond a parent speech which 
is philologically late, and which fails to offer 
that facility for comparison which is needed 
by the young glottologist. Glottologist, I 
may remark in passing, the author uses 
advisedly instead of student of comparative 
philology; for at the end of his first 
chapter he tells us that, in the remaining 
ones, he avails himself of the term glot- 
tology as synonymous with, and far pre- 
ferable to, comparative philology—an awk- 
ward and somewhat pedantic circumlocu- 
tion to which German scholars, with their 
Sprachforschung and Sprachforscher, could not 
nowadays think of being confined. So it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Sayce will be followed 
by others in his adoption of the terms glot- 
tology, glottologist, and glottological. No 
better authority need be cited than Ascoli’s. 
brilliant but hitherto incomplete Corsi di 
Glottologia. 

Unawares I have already plunged in me- 
dias ves, and in order to give a more intelli- 
gible account of the work I must now re- 
trace my steps with a view to consult the 
author’s own account of it in the introduc- 
tion, where we find that the substance of the 
first eight chapters was originally delivered 
as lectures at Oxford in the early part of 
1873, and that the ninth and last chapter 
was a subsequent addition which may be 
regarded as strictly an appendix to the first. 
The work, as a whole, is rather critical than 
constructive, and the theories it criticises 
are summarised as follows:—(1) The belief 
that the Aryan languages are the standard 
of all others, and that the generalisations 
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gathered from their exceptional phenomena 
are laws of universal application. (2) The 
substitution of the mechanical and the out- 
ward for the intellectual and the inward. 
(3) The confusion between the convenient 
classifications of science and actual divisions 
into natural “ families.” A glance at the 
contents of each chapter in order will 
enable the reader to form an idea as to 
the plan followed by the author. Passing 
by the first chapter as devoted to de- 
fining the sphere of glottology and its 
relation to the other sciences, we come 
to the second, which treats at length 
of the idola of glottology with special 
- reference to the laws of the science as deter- 
mined from the Japhetic family of languages 
only: this has already been alluded to. 
The third chapter deals with the idolum of 
primeval centres of language; for not only 
does Mr. Sayce utterly disbelieve in any 
former unity of speech of Japhetic and 
Semitic nations, but he considers it idle to 
try to classify the existing languages of man- 
kind, his view being that 

“ our sole wonder must be, not at the diversity of 
languages, but at the paucity of the wrecks of 
ancient speech that still remain spread over the 
face of the earth. The modern races of mankind 
are but the selected residuum of the infinitely 
varied species that have passed away: the same 
surely will hold good of language ; and we ought 
no longer to be surprised at the multitudinous 
variety of dialects found in North and South 
America, in Australia, in the islands of the ocean, 
or in the continents of the Old World, but be con- 
tent to believe that they represent but a small 
part of the extinct essays and types of language 
which have gone to form the language-world of 
the present day, like the numberless types that 
nature has lavished since the first appearance of 
life upon the globe.” 


One of the fundamental teachings of Mr. 
Sayce’s book is that the units with which 
glottology has to do are not words but sen- 
tences, as language, he maintains, is based 
upon the sentence, not upon the isolated 
word, for the latter can mean nothing except 
interjectional vagueness, a point of capital 
importance nowhere so clearly and persist- 
ently proved as in the Celtic languages with 
their initial mutations of consonants, which, 
syntactically considered, may be said to 
mean that words en phrase have no indi- 
viduality of their own. Considerable use is 
made of this position in the fourth chapter, 
which is devoted to the refutation of the 
theory of the three stages of development 
in the history of language. The author 
maintains that an isolating language could 
not become inflectional, but his views cannot 
be better expressed than in his own words 
(p. 164) :— 


“ Without doubt the three successive stages of 
language mark successive levels of civilisation; 
this much is proved by the subversion of the one 
civilisation by the other; but each was the 
highest effort and expression of the race which 
carried it out, and the form which, by the consti- 
tution of the mind of the race, each was necessi- 
tated to assume. Mankind progresses as a whole, 
but the several steps of advance are made by the 
appearance of different races on the scene, each 
with his mission, each with his predetermined 
method of accomplishing it.” 


As I have always differed from Mr. Sayce 


on the important question of the origin of 
flection, I could hardly trust myself to do 





justice to his views in this chapter, which, if 
I am not mistaken, will elicit a good deal of 
controversy, especially on the part of Pro- 
fessor Whitney, whose opinions are repeatedly 
challenged in the course of it. Mr. Sayce's 
well-trained eye never fails to perceive 
linguistic differences, but I am not sure 
whether he does not occasionally make some- 
what too much of them, as, for example, in 
the following observations (p. 158) :— 


“The Aryan languages have always been in- 
flectional so far as Glottology has any cognisance 
of them. Beyond that, the Aryan must be dealt 
with by physical science ; and whatever the latter 
may demonstrate, even that he was the eldest born 
of a gorilla, we feel sure of this much, that his 
brain could produce only an inflectional language, 
that is, could view things and their relations only 
in a particular way as soon as he came to speak 
consciously and to be a subject for Comparative 
Philology.” 

The succeeding chapter is taken up with 
the discussion of the question of the possi- 
bility of mixture in the grammar and vocabu- 
lary of languages ; the conclusion arrived at 
is that glottology is right in the denial it 
gives to the old notion of the mixture of 
grammatical forms, but that is construed in 
a way not to exclude the imitation by one 
language of the idioms of another. The 
sixth chapter, on the doctrine of roots, is 
exceedingly suggestive, and abounds with 
telling criticism on untenable hypotheses 
which have been too long in vogue. The 
next, on the metaphysics of language, is to 
me the most interesting and fascinating in 
the book, especially that part of it which 
treats of the dual number, which Mr. Sayce 
successfully shows to have been prior—con- 
trary to the usually received theory—to the 
plural, or rather to have been at one time 
the nearest approach which our very remote 
ancestors were able to make to a plural; for 
there seems to have been a time when two 
had exhausted their power of counting; 
all beyond that being to them vague, in- 
definite, and unintelligible—there are savages 
who are still in that state. The view here 
advocated throws new light on the redupli- 
cation, of which savages are so fond: thus, 
the Malay raja-raja “ princes,” orang-orang 
“people,” must have once been duals as 
suggested by their form. 

In the eighth chapter, on comparative 
mythology and the science of religion or 
dogmatology, the author defines the rela- 
tions those two sciences bear to glottology, 
and follows Professor Max Miiller in not 
considering myths as proved to be of the 
same origin in the absence of glottological 
evidence to that effect; for he maintains 
that, 


“to imagine that the coincidence of legends 
among two races unallied in language means any- 
thing more than the common uniformity of intel- 
lectual action in the mythopoeic age, is to repeat 
the mistake of bygone writers, who believed that 
the story of a flood among different peoples bore 
witness to the Biblical deluge.” 


Thus it would appear that glottology stands 
in much the same relation to comparative 
mythology as phonology does to glottology 
itself, and it is phonology, as every student 
of language well knows, that sets up the 
barriers which prevent the fields of glot- 
tology and the allied sciences from being 





overrun by charlatans with their fancy ety- 
mologies and fancy metaphysics. 

But to close these remarks, which have 
already grown longer than originally in- 
tended, one may venture to say that the 
present volume, though merely the first 
fruits of what may be expected from the 
learned author, will not fail to be welcomed 
by the admirers of critical courage and in- 
dependence of thought. No doubt it broaches 
views which he may sooner or later find it 
necessary to reconsider. But, on the whole, 
it has a truly cosmopolitan ring, and breathes 
throughout an uncompromising hostility to 
that spirit of authority and crystallisation 
which would fain see the science of to-day 
trammelled by the supposed discoveries of 
yesterday. J. Rays. 





Comets and the New Comet of 1874. By the 
Author of “Astronomy simplified for 
General Reading.”” (London: W. Tegg 
& Co., 1874.) 


THis book appears to have been written 
solely to satisfy that craving for astronomical 
knowledge which possesses the general pub- 
lic whenever any unusual celestial pheno- 
menon presents itself, and which appears to 
culminate in the apparition of a conspicuous 
comet. But with this desire for information 
there is usually a keen enjoyment of that 
delightful bewilderment caused by the sense 
of being a little ont of one’s depth; 
and this is enhanced tenfold when both 
writer and reader are floundering to- 
gether. It is only on this principle that 


we can account for the appearance of 


the present work, for all the information 
which it contains is to be found in the 
usual text-books, though, it must be ad- 
mitted, not presented in the same agreeable 
jumble. Variety is everything in the author’s 
eyes, and accordingly he skips from the 
supposed discovery of Vulcan to the passage 
of the earth through the tail of the comet 
of 1861, and in the midst of a discussion on 
the orbits of comets interpolates a para- 
graph on spectra of comets, nebulae, and 
the aurora borealis. If this is the principle 
on which astronomy is simplified for general 
reading, we can imagine that the author’s 
first effort must have been more amusing 
than instructive. 

Having politely dismissed the late comet 
in a couple of pages, the author enters on 
the general subject, about which he has 
evidently read a good deal in popular works 
and acquired this much information, that the 
ablest men are at present unable to explain 
all the appearances presented by comets. 
From this he has apparently jumped to the 
conclusion that as it was all guesswork, he 
might as well try his hand at it; but it is 
rather dangerous work guessing where the 
laws of motion are concerned, and as our 
author totally disregards Newton’s third 
law that action and reaction are equal and 
opposite, his conclusions sometimes appear 
rather strange to those who have a blind 
belief in the ordinary principles of mechanics. 
The following quotations will exhibit his 
standpoint clearly :-— 


“Possibly the contraction of the orbit may in 
some measure be due to the contraction of the 
nucleus when nearest the sun, and the non-con- 
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centric nature of cometary matter, combined with 
the continual shifting of balance which must be 
taking place from the chemical activity they display, 
as already mentioned in reference to Donati’s 
comet and others. It is plain that the division 
of Biela’s comet into two must have wholly 
changed the original orbit in that case, and pos- 
sibly from leaving the parts with less mass to be 
acted upen by solar attraction and the same pro- 
jectile force or tangential velocity as before, caused 
the two parts to extend outwards into space, and 
acquire much more enlarged orbits. 

“Were Encke’s comet... . to divide like 
Biela’s, or even very greatly to elongate in one 
direction from its nucleus, and thereby alter its 
centre of gravity with reference to solar attraction, 
we cannot well say what would be the result of 
such a change or modification.” 


On similar principles the author boldly 
accounts for the existence of parabolic and 
hyperbolic orbits, by supposing the comets 
to be really moving in ellipses round the 
same centre of motion (in the direction of 
the Pleiades) as the sun, quite overlooking 
the circumstance that the attraction of 
such a central body could only affect the 
relative motion of a comet about the sun as 
a perturbation which would be quite in- 
appreciable, since the action of such a 
centre of force, even if no further from us 
than the nearest fixed star, would be sen- 
sibly the same on both sun and comet. But 
in this work we find a mysterious term 
“concentric attraction,’ which we can quite 
imagine to be capable of explaining these or 
even greater difficulties. 

Our confidence, however, in this author’s 
system of mechanics is somewhat shaken 
on finding that he is obliged to call in a 
wonderful and exceptional power to account 
for the circumstance that Lexell’s comet 
suffered great perturbations from Jupiter ; 
the rhapsodies which this event calls forth 
sound very grand, but are unfortunately 
founded on an utter misconception of the 
facts. Lexell’s comet simply passed very 
near Jupiter, and its motion was much 
altered by the attraction of the planet; but 
it was not stopped in its path for four 
months, and then suddenly started off again 
with its original projectile velocity, as stated 
in this work. 

No allusion is made in this book to one 
of the most important discoveries of recent 
times—the connexion between comets and 
meteors; and though much is said about 
Biela’s comet, no mention is made of the re- 
markable star-shower of November 27, 1872, 
supposed to be an outlying portion of the 
comet with which we had come into collision ; 
nor to Mr. Pogson’s discovery of a comet 
(presumably Biela’s) in the place indicated 
by Professor Klinkerfues on this supposition. 
Probably the text-books which the author 
has read were written before Schiaparelli’s 
researches. 

Another important point which is not 
noticed is the partial polarisation of the light 
of the tail in a plane passing through the 
sun; a fact which indicates reflection of 
sunlight from the particles of which the tail 
18 composed. 

To make up for these omissions the author 
treats us to some very wild speculations, the 
most startling of which is that the aurora is 
caused by comets’ tails coming into collision 
with the earth; but why they are always 





seen in the direction of the magnetic meri- 
dian we are not told. We have dwelt at 
some length on the fallacies contained in this 
book, because it seems calculated to do a 
great deal of mischief, by setting forth as 
the conclusions of science what are nothing 
but the dicta of a writer who has much to 
learn before he can safely undertake to teach. 
W. H. M. Curistiz. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICS. 


Specific Heat of Carbon.—The law enunciated 
by Dulong and Petit, that the product of the 
a heat into the atomic weight of a solid 
elementary body is a constant quantity, was shown 
by Regnault to be of very general applicability, 
the numerical value of the constant (the atomic 
heat) being about 63. For three solid elements, 
however—silicon, boron, and carbon—considerably 
smaller atomic heats were obtained, viz., 4°8 for 
silicon, 2°7 for crystallised boron, and 1°8 for 
crystallised carbon, Examining in succession the 
various allotropic modifications of carbon, Reg- 
nault found their specific heats to vary between 
0:1429 (for diamond) and 0'2608 (for animal 
charcoal). Contemporaneously with Regnault, 
De la Rive and Marcet found much smaller num- 
bers for the specific heat of carbon. Again, 
Kopp ead Wiillner obtained numbers differing 
from each other as well as from those of Regnault 
and De la Rive. The differences in the individual 
results are so great as to preclude the belief that 
they are due to errors in the methods of experi- 
ment or to impurities in the substances themselves. 
Dr. H. F. Weber (Phil. Mag., March, 1875) at- 
tributes these differences to the widely differing 
ranges of temperature between which the specific 
heats were estimated. His elaborate researches 
show that the specific heats of these bodies in- 
crease very rapidly with the temperature. In the 
case of diamond, for instance, he found the specific 
heat at —50° O. to be 0°0635; at 247° it was 
03026, and at 986°, 0:4622. 


Studies on the Magnetisation of Steel.—The 
account of Professor KE. Bonty’s researches on the 
magnetisation of steel needles, the first portion of 
which was published in the February number of 
the Philosophical Magazine, and noticed in the 
ACADEMY, February 27, is concluded in the March 
number. In this latter portion Professor Bonty 
gives an account of some very interesting and 
important results which he has obtained. For 
instance, he shows that a formula given by Green 
in 1828 in his now celebrated Essay on the Appli- 
cation of Mathematical Analysis to the Theortes of 
Electricity and Magnetism, and deduced from the 
hypothesis of coercive force, is strictly verified by 
the results of experiment when the lengths of the 
needles employed are not inconsiderable in propor- 
tion to their diameters. With regard to the 
breaking of long needles magnetised to saturation, 
Professor Bonty found that the fact of breaking 
had no influence on the magnetic moments of 
the broken halves, provided the original needle 
was tempered hard, so as to break between the 
fingers like glass. If, however, the steel was 
tempered soft, so as to bend several times before 
breaking, the two halves possessed unequal mag- 
netic moments, the difference being due to the 
flexions which preceded the fracture. The author 
criticises the theories of Coulomb, Wiedemann and 
Holtz, and reviewing the whole of the known 
facts, argues the insufficiency of present theories 
of permanent and temporary magnetism to ex- 
plain the various speaitadiles of the temporary 
magnetism of steel. He suggests that in respect 
of the magnetic properties of its elements that 
substance must be considered a heterogeneous 
mass. 


Currents of Electrical Machines.—In the last 
number of the Annales de Chim. et de Phys. (Sér. V. 





vol. iv. p. 214), is an account of the investiga- 
tions of M. Rosetti on the electrical currents pro- 
duced by the Holtz machine, and published in the 
Atti del R. Istituto Veneto, vol. iii. 1874. The 
following are some of M. Rosetti’s conclusions :— 

The strength of a current produced by a Holtz 
machine is very nearly proportional to the velocity 
of rotation of the disc, provided the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere remains constant. 

The ratio of the velocity of rotation to the 
strength of the current increases with the humi- 


“i 

e effective work spent in each second is 
exactly ye pepe to the strength of the current ; 
the ratio of the work spent to the strength of the 
current diminishes as the humidity increases. If 
the motion of the dise be maintained by a rotation 
apparatus, and if the weight which is necessary to 
turn the disc with a certain velocity when the 
machine is charged be called the total moving 
weight, the weight necessary to turn the disc when 
inactive the partial moving weight, and the differ- 
ence between the total weight and the partial weight 
the effective moving weight, it is observed that the 
effective moving weight remains constant, what- 
ever be the magnitude of the total weight, t.e., 
whatever be the intensity of the current. The 
effective moving weight is greater as the air is 
more dry. 

The behaviour of Holtz’s machine is in some 
respects analogous to that of voltaic couples. Its 
electromotive force and internal resistance are 
both constant if the velocity of rotation and 
hygrometric state remain constant. The electro- 
motive force remains invariable for any velocity of 
rotation if the hygrometric state does not alter, 
but diminishes if the hygrometric state increases. 
The internal resistance is independent of the 
hygrometric state for a given velocity of rotation, 
but diminishes if the velocity increases. 

In the Holtz machine the electromotive forces 
are enormously great in comparison with those of 
the most energetic voltaic combinations, For in- 
stance, when the hygrometric state is 0°35, the 
electromotive force of the Holtz was found to be 
more than 50,000 times as great as that of a 
Daniell’s cell. Similarly, the internal resistances 
are very great; e.g., when the disc makes eight 
turns per second, the internal resistance was found 
to be equal to 570 million Siemens’ units. 

Ohm’s law is obeyed by the currents of these 
machines; consequently, if in the external circuit 
resistances are introduced which are not negligible 
in comparison with the enormous resistance of the 
electro-motor, a diminution of the current will be 
observed conformably to the law of Ohm. 


The Electric Spark.—Professor Antolik has 
given in the last number of Poggendorgs Annalen 
(vol. cliv., p. 14) an interesting (and somewhat 
diffuse) account of his experiments on the form 
and structure of the electric spark, obtained by 
means of an ordinary Holtz machine, or by con- 
necting the inner and outer coatings of a charged 
Leyden battery. The electrodes between which 
the discharge took place consisted of two pieces of 
tin-foil about 2 centimétres long, and sharply 
pointed. These were pasted on a glass plate, the 
points being separated from 5 to 8 centimétres 
according to the strength of the discharge. It 
was also found conducive to good effects to paste 
the tin-foil electrodes over with thin smooth 
paper. The glass plate was covered with a fine 
deposit of soot from a sooty flame, and the spark, 
as it passed, traced its course on the surface of 
the plate so prepared. It was found to follow a 
zigzag path, with three, sometimes with five, 
parallel lines. Sometimes, and especially when 
the spark was powerful, it divided itself—always 
at a point nearer the negative electrode—into two 
or more branches. 

When two prepared plates are employed, placed 
one over the other about two millimétres apart, 
the appearances presented by the passage of the 
spark are very beautiful on both plates. They 
differ, however, considerably from one another, 
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each having distinctive characters of its own. M. 
Antolik calls the picture impressed on the plate 
across which the spark really passes, ¢.e., whose 
electrodes are directly connected with the two 
coatings, the active picture; that, on the other 
plate, which is due to a kind of reaction, the 
passive picture. The active picture is character- 
ised by a bright line forming its core, which is 
surrounded by a narrow brown border, whose dis- 
tinctness increases with the strength of spark. 
Around this, again, is a bright portion, which is 
indeed the most conspicuous part of the whole 
spark-picture, and consists of a series of stratifica- 
tions perpendicular to the central bright line. 
Outside these there is a bounding layer, generally 
of a faint and cloudy appearance. The passive 
poe has a dark elongated nucleus which is 

rdered by a bright portion, and this again by 
other portions more or less bright. The two 
pictures—the active and the passive—are in fact 
complementary. Many interesting variations in 
the forms of the spark pictures were obtained by 
compelling the spark to follow a certain track, 
which was done by painting a path for it on the 
sooty glass. 

In rarefied air (about 20 millims. pressure) 
spark-pictures were also obtained, but were not 
so decided or so characteristic as those formed at 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. 





BOTANY. 


Mr. Henry Curicnestrr Hart, one of the 
naturalists appointed to the Arctic Expedition, 
has published a list of the plants found in the 
Islands of Aran, Galway Bay. From the geo- 
graphical position and geological construction of 
these islands, their flora offers many features of 
interest. The geological formation of the islands 
belongs to the upper subdivision of the carboni- 
ferous limestone, and many of the rocks are re- 
ome with fossils. In several places large rounded 
locks of conglomerate and granite are to be met 
with, evidences of a boulder drift from the ad- 
joining shores of Connemara. Some of these 
measure seven or eight feet in height; they are 
called Connemara stones by the natives. The in- 
teresting feature of the flora isthe presence of south- 
west European types, which reach this part of Ire- 
land. The total number of species hitherto ob- 
served on this group is 372, about thirty of which 
the author claims to have added to those pre- 
viously known. The luxuriance of the outta 
hair and other ferns abounding in the deep 
fissures of the rocks, and the diminutive forms of 
many flowering plants on the thin crust of soil 
covering the rocks in some places, are character- 
istic features of the flora. There are no species 
peculiar to these islands, but several of the 
commonest plants are of the Atlantic type of 
Watson. his enumeration includes only the 
flowering plants and ferns; the lower cryptogams 
are said not to be abundant. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Pryor has announced his in- 
tention to publish a new Flora of Herefordshire. 
In a cireular that he has issued, in which he 
defines the nature of the information sought to 
make his projected work as complete as possible, 
he solicits the assistance of all botanists whose 
residence in the county, or other resources, would 
enable them to render the desired aid. 


THE Ocsterreichische Botanische Zeitschrift has 
celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, and Dr. Sko- 
fitz, its editor and founder, was duly feasted and 
congratulated on theevent. In the February num- 
ber Dr. Niessl describes some new spheroid fungi 
—Gnomonia misella, G. riparia and Chamaemori. 
This paper is to be continued. The first part of 
an almost complete translation of H. C. Sorby's 
article on “Comparative Vegetable Chromology,” 
by Alfred Burgerstein; and various short notes 
on descriptive and geographical botany complete 
this number. 


Dr. Buner’s monograph of the species of the 





genus Oxytropis has appeared. In the preface the 
author requests some indulgence for his work, and 
complains of the difficulties encountered in at- 
tempting a classification and discrimination of the 
species of this genus as compared with the 
clusely-allied Astragali. He found it exceedingly 
difficult to devise satisfactory sectional characters. 


No. 77 of the Botanical Section of the Journal 
of the Linnean Society is entirely occupied by twenty 
papers forming the commencement of a series 
of contributions to the Botany of the Challenger 
Expedition. It contains a number of interesting 
observations on the Flowering Plants, chiefly of 
Bermuda, St. Vincent, St. Paul’s, Fernando de 
Noronha, Tristan d’Acunha, and Kerguelen’s Land ; 
a paper on the Freshwater Algae obtained at 
the boiling springs at Furvas, St. Michael’s, 
Azores ; and a number on the cryptogamous vege- 
tation of the countries visited, in which several 
new species of lichens, fungi, and algae are 
described. A large portion of No. 78, just issued, 
is occupied by two papers on systematic botany ; 
Notes on Indian seat by Mr. C. 
Clarke ; and Additions to the Lichen Flora of New 
Zealand, by Dr. J. Stirton, consisting chiefly of 
technical descriptions of species. A valuable 
morphological paper is contributed by Dr. Masters 
on the Bracts of Crucifers, treating chiefly of the 
cause of the normal absence of the organs in that 
order; -and a very interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Insular Floras is contained in Dr. 
Hooker's paper on the discovery of Phylica arborea, 
a tree of Tristan d’Acunha, in Amsterdam Island, 
in the South Indian Ocean, with an enumeration 
of the phanerogams and vascular cryptogams of 
that island and of St. Paul. eegemsber og W. 
H. Colvill sends a paper on the vegetable pro- 
ductions and the rural economy of the province of 


Baghdad. 


Carnivorous Plants.—Since Dr. Hooker gave 
his lecture at the Belfast meeting of the British 
Association on the carnivorous propensities of 
certain plants, some attention has been paid to the 
subject by other observers. The most recent con- 
tribution to this branch of botanical science is a 
paper by Mrs. Treat, of New Jersey, on the 
American species of Utricularia or bladder-wort, 
especially U. clandestina, These plants grow in 
water; the stems float on the surface, and are 
furnished with a number of bladders of very 
beautiful structure, composed of irregular cells, 
with clusters of star-like points, always four in 
number, arranged very regularly, and evenly dis- 
tributed over the inner surface. These bladders 
are so constructed that when the minute insects 
which abound in the water in which they grow 
enter them, it is almost impossible for them to 
escape ; they quickly perish and rapidly become 
absorbed or digested, as is shown by the coloured 
fluid from the bladders being transmitted to the 
neighbouring parts of the leaves and stem. Mrs. 
Treat found in almost every well-developed bladder 
one or more animal remains in various states of 
digestion. There was some variation with different 
bladders as to the time when maceration or di- 
gestion began to take place, but usually, in less 
than two days after a lage larva was captured, 
the fluid contents of the bladders began to assume 
a cloudy or muddy ap nee, and often became 
so dense that the outline of the animal was lost 
to view. 


Tue third and concluding part of volume xxx. 
of the Transactions of the Linnean Society is 
entirely occupied by Mr. Bentham’s revision of 
the sub-order Mimoseae. In his introductory 
remarks the veteran systematist points out— 
what must inevitably be the case in any practi- 
cally convenient system of classification—the 
great difference between the values in different 
cases of the characters on which different classes 
and genera are founded. Thus he remarks that 
the genus Cassia and the order Compositae resemble 
each other in these respects—that both are per- 
fectly isolated; the pistil and seeds are waikem 





in each ; the variations in the corolla are scarcely 
more marked in the one than in the other; and 
the androecium and fruit present, if anything, 
more important diversities in Cassia than in Com- 
ponies ; in fact, on purely abstract principles, the 

tter have as good a claim to be included within 
the bounds of a single genus as the former. And 
yet, because there are 10,000 species of Com- 
positae, and only 350 of Cassia, the latter has been 
almost universally treated asa single genus, while 
the former is divided into genera varying between 
750 and 1,200. The 1,200 Mimoseae are as uni- 
form in their pistil as the 350 Cassia and 10,000 
Compositae ; the corolla is more uniform than in 
either; the androecium and fruit are much more 
varied than in Compositae, and they were esta- 
blished by Linnaeus as a single genus. They are 
here treated as a sub-order, divisible into six 
tribes, Parkieae, Piptadenieae, Adenanthereae, 
Eumimoseae, Acacieae, and Jugeae, and into 
twenty-nine genera. Mr. Bentham considers that 
the Mimoseae probably originated in some ancient 
warm country, whence they were enabled to 
y agg gradually over the various tropical regions 
they now occupy, the greater number of the 
genera now existing having become differentiated 
before the disappearance or disruption of their 
original native country; and that the absolute 
identity of a few tropical species in the Old and 
New Worlds is in most cases due to human inter- 
course and commerce, 


AN illustration of the laborious nature of 
German scientific-literary work lies before us in 
Dr. Just’s Botanischer Jahresbericht ; Systematisch 
geordnetes Repertorium der botanischen Literatur 
aller Linder, Erster Jahrgang (1873), Ester 
Halbband. The editor has had the assistance of 
above twenty-five “ Mitwirker,” eminent in various 
branches of botanical science, and every depart- 
ment appears to be worked at with great assiduity. 
The value of such a work as this is seen on its 
face; its defects could only be ascertained by 
careful study ; but so far as we are able to } » 
it presents a valuable and.complete bibliography 
of the year. The titles of the works are classified 
under various heads, so as to admit of easy re- 
ference, and of each of the more important ones 
an abstract is given, in many cases signed by the 
compiler as @ gage of its trustworthiness. The 
amount of work annually turned out from the 
German botanical workshops (we have none in 
England, or only one or two) is truly amazing. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Lrynean Soctery (Thursday, March 18). 


Dr. G. J. Attman, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read: 1. “On 
Thirty-one New Species of Marine Planarians 
from the Eastern Seas,” by Dr. Collingwood. 2. 
“On the Resemblances of Ichthyosaurian Bones 
to the Bones of other Animals,” by Mr. H. G. 
Seeley. 





Nvumismatic Soctery (Thursday, March 18). 


Mr. Joun Evans, President, in the Chair. 
A paper was read by Mr. Arthur J. Evans on 
the coins of Magnentius and Decentius, @ propos 
of a hoard of 260 of these recently found at Alres- 
ford. The writer pointed out that aa te 
represented the conservative reaction of the West 
and the troops against the Oriental type of govern- 
ment ieteaiieesl | by Diocletian, and, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, the party opposed to Chris» 
tianity. Corresponding with what might have 
been expected, we find in the oro agp of Mag- 
nentius’ reign no Christian sym on coins; 
the Emperor’s head also is bare of the diadem. 
After the defeat of Mursa, Magnentius threw 
himself into the arms of the orthodox party to 
oppose the Arian Constantius, and at this period 
we find both Christian symbols and the imperial 
insignia. Mr. Evans supported his somewhat 
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novel theory of the reign of Magnentius by a care- 
ful review of his coi , as well as with the 
testimony of historians and inscriptions. 





~ Royar Socrery (Thursday, March 18). 


Tue following papers were read:—“The Beha- 
viour of the Hearts of Mollusks under the In- 
fluence of Electric Currents,” by Dr. M. Foster 
and A. G. Dew Smith; “On the Absorption 
ctra of Metals volatilised by the Oxyhydrogen 
e,” by J. N. Lockyer and W. C. Roberts ; 
“On the Liquatior, Fusibility, and Density of 
certain Alloys of Silver and Copper,” by W. C. 
Roberts. 





British ScanDINAVIAN Socrery (Friday, 
March 19). 


His Excellency Baron Hochschild in the Chair. 

The first general meeting was chiefly occupied 

with the ratification of the proceedings of the 

committee, and with arrangements for future pro- 

Sketches of Norwegian scenery by Messrs. 

elwall and Pritchett, and a small collection of 
Scandinavian antiquities were exhibited. 





PuitotoeicaL Socrery (Friday, March 19). 


Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Joseph Payne discussed the subject of the 
Old French or Norman element discoverable in 
the English patois of the Midland area. Before 
examining special words, he laid down the prin- 
ciple that many of the patois forms are ex- 

lained by the difference between the laws of 
English and Old French accentuation. In natura- 
lising French words the distinguishing or tonic 
accent, generally resting on the last syllable, was 
by the English rule transferred to the first or 
second syllable, the effect of which was to shorten 
or obscure the vowel or diphthong which had be- 
fore been prominent and distinct. Thus enchantéur 
became English enchdnter, batdile, battel or battle, 
vicdire viker, gramdire gm, aes Figger, &e. 

It was also noted that the English tonic syl- 
lable became by this transference of accent almost 
invariably short, whatever might have been its 
quantity before. On these principles the writer 
accounted for the patois forms—ndppern for na- 
perdn, labber for labéur, fdvver for favéur, sévver for 
savour, mitten for mitaine, dibbler for doublér, 
Grran for araine, sdller for solér, pizzen for poisén, 
Siizzen for foisén, manner for manire, Marry for 
Marie, béttle (of hay) for botélle, cdntle (a corner) 
for cantél, skillet for escuelétte, résson for raisén, 


. eréttur crittur fo: creature, pdpper for papier, 


bévver for bevére, déssent for decént, &c. 

It was also shown, as a mark of the Midland 
patois, that there is a constant tendency to fling off 
the syllable preceding the tonic syllable, especially 
in words of French extraction—fend, gree, noint, 
sery, stry, tice, tend, gin, &c., from deféndre, agréer, 
enoint, descrier, destriwre, enticér, atténdre, engin, 
&c. This tendency sometimes—as was shown in 
reference to mend, ray, &c.—brings about a form 
which expresses the very contrary meaning to 
that of the original word. Thus, amendér is to 
free from blots or faults, desrdier to throw into 
disorder ; hence mend ought to mean to blot, and 
ray to put in order. 

As to special words, the writer showed that 
grudgeons, copper-rose (Norfolk name of the red 
Poppy), gofers, huspil (to disturb, harass), Jucam, 
w , etc., were referable to the Norman or 
Old French words grugeon, coprose, gauffre, hous- 
piller, lucarne, garbouil. The curious expression 
“a mort of people” was also compared with the 
Norman patois phraseology, “ il y avait du. monde 
4 mort,” “charger & mort,” where “a mort” 
means in abundance, in excess. 

The South Lancashire idiom, “a two-three 
miles,” was also shown to be paralleled by the 

uernsey patois, “ chés deux-treis choses.” 








Royat Insrrrution (Friday, March 19). 


Tue last Friday evening lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Liebreich, on “The Real and Ideal in Por- 
traiture,” but chiefly in portrait sculpture ; painted 

rtraits, though equally distinguishable as real- 
istic or idealistic, being yet less suitable for the 
demonstration either of the effects of light or of 
anatomical facts ; and these were two of the points 
on which the lecturer had to lay great stress. 
Greek sculpture,. he began by saying, had worked 
out certain types of ideal beauty, between which 
and actual portraits was the difference conceived 
to exist between gods or heroes and ordinary 
mankind. In modern times the consequence of 
studying and copying these Greek types has been 
to produce oom poms who either implicitly followed 
out the classical models, or who sought to com- 
bine in some way Greek forms with a partial 
accuracy to nature and to modern habits. These 
are the idealists, compared with whom are the 
realists, who apply themselves exclusively, or pro- 
fess to do so, to the observation of nature. If 
each class would keep within its own limits, there 
would be nothing to say. But unfortunately, the 
realistic sculptor in particular is constantly being 
——. away, even in portraiture, from the living 
model before him, whose general expression he is 
satisfied to reproduce in a way, while the details, 
which would require the most careful observation, 
are worked out with a facility acquired by copying 
from the antique. The forehead of the Olympian 
Jupiter, the neck of the Apollo Belvidere, or the 
thorax of the torso of Hercules, is present to his 
mind, and guides his hand when he is engaged on 
the portrait of a mortal. The result, too often, is 
not only the loss of likeness, but the production of 
an imitation of a being not recognisable by natu- 
ralists as belonging to the human species in its 
present state of development. It was against this 
proceeding that the lecture was levelled. Greek 
portraiture, so far as it is known, ée., from the 
time of Alexander onwards, was intensely true to 
nature. The same may be said of the large series 
of Roman busts or statues still existing, with the 
exception of instances where an emperor was re- 
presented in the character of a god. As an exam- 
ple of modern so-called idealism in portraiture, a 
cast from Chantrey’s bust of Byron was exhibited 
and compared with an admirably realistic old bust 
of Dr. Ray. It was shown that if you covered 
only the familiar lock of hair on Byron’s brow, the 
likeness vanished from the rest of the face, while, 
if you covered even one of the eyes and part of 
the brow of Dr. Ray, the likeness was not in the 
least diminished. On the other hand, when a bad 
light from below was turned on both busts, it 
appeared that Byron’s suffered the least, and this, 
considering the frequency with which sculpture is 
exposed to light of this kind, might be an argu- 
ment for trying to take advantage of it, by repro- 
ducing only the accidental characteristics of a face, 
and neglecting the essential features! Then fol- 
lowed a description of the essential features in a 
portrait bust—the skull, with the form of which not 
the slightest liberty was to be taken ; and the skin, 
a source of great difficulty, requiring accurate 
anatomical and physiological knowledge in the 
artist, if he base distinguish between furrows or 
lines in the face formed by the habitual movement 
of certain muscles (and, therefore, expressive of 
an essential tendency of character), or by a tem- 
porary movement. But anatomical knowledge 
gained from the dead body must, before it is 
— to copying from life, be corrected by phy- 
siological observation, and if this is fully done, the 
lecturer contended that a truthful reproduction of 
the external part of the human face might be 
accompanied with the animation and intellectual 
expression which constitutes the true idealism in 
portraiture. He concluded by strongly urging 


this method of studying on those who have the 
direction of schools of art, especially in cases where 
copying from the antique formsa large part of the 
training, and by its very nature tends to dull the 
appreciation of fine distinctions in nature. Casts 





from several strikingly realistic early Florentine 
portraits, with some others of Greek and Roman 
origin, were exhibited in the theatre and referred 
to as illustrations of the main points of the lecture 
as they arose. In the library a series of modern 
sculptures or casts were arranged so as to show the 
true manner of lighting sculpture. 








FINE ART. 


Ohildren of the Mobility. Drawn from Na- 
ture by John Leech. With a fine 
Portrait of Leech, and a Prefatory Letter 
by John Ruskin. Reproduced from the 
Original Sketches by the Autotype Pro- 
cess. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


Tuis is a publication of six sketches of the 
slightest description by the excellent drafts- 
man and humorist, who, year after year, and 
week after week all round the year, gave us 
so many witty and brilliant satires and jeus 
esprit. If, as Mr. Pater has put it at the 
end of his Studies on the Renaissance, the 
best philosophy of actual life is that which 
affords the greatest number of pleasurable 
sensations —and, indeed, nearly all our daily 
activities and successes go towards this end 
—then John Leech was one of the men most 
deserving the gratitude of society. To how 
many thousands every Saturday, or Frida 

evening, did he not send a smile and a flas 

of light ; and we cannot remember any in- 
stance in which he outraged good taste. 
On the contrary, he and the publication in 
which he worked were always on the right 
side, and must have done immense service to 
the minor morals, the manners, of the age. 
In an art point of view they were equally 
admirable, or nearly so: Leech’s type of lady- 
hoodand manhood was no doubt repeated over 
and over again, but then it always gave 
pleasure because it was excellent and so 
beautiful, and his children were ineffably 
charming, even when enacting the enfants 
terribles, first made so amusing by Gavarni. 
The mention of the illustrious French hu- 
mourist, who was even abler as a draftsman 
than his English contemporary, suggests a 
comparison, and an instructive one, because 
so expressive of the national differences that 
indicate a substratum, we hope, still more 
distinct. The motive in Gavarni’s pictures 
was very frequently a betrayal by means of 
the children of the infidelities of papa or 
mamma, or serious offences against truth, in 
either case by no means amusing to any 
party concerned, nor properly to the spec- 
tator either ; while Leech’s were invariably 
pleasantries, gaucheries, or evil manners 
properly punishable by laughter. The same 
may now be said of Leech’s successors, but 
I am far from attributing the change to his 
influence ; there can be no doubt at all that 
all caricatures take their colour and stamp 
exactly from the lamp-light and the matrix 
of the social life they illustrate and depend 
upon, The*humblest of our comic or pic- 
torial journals are not indecent ; they may be 
sensational or even brutal, but direct in- 
decency is left to our neighbours, and with- 
out it the Jowrnal pour Rire and such like 
would find their occupation gone. The 
change with us had been going on ever 
since the day of Rowlandson, whose works 
were insufferably coarse; Kenny Meadows’s 
cuts in Bell’s Life were the earliest that 
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showed clean hands and that only occasion- 
ally, but his style of drawing was a little 
better than had before been seen in trivial 
comic prints, and he himself was far from 
being a vulgar or unaccomplished man. 

Under the influence of Meadows, I re- 
member John Leech first beginning his ten- 
tative designs. When I became acquainted 
with both of these men, Meadows was en- 
gaged on The Heads of the People, a series 
of sketches that still deserves some con- 
sideration as an exponent of the society and 
humble life of the day, while Leech had 
just dropped out of the ranks of medical, 
or rather surgical, student life, and his first 
productions, one or two of which I remember 
him then showing to the elder artist, were 
sketches of Parisians done on a visit to 
France, and published, I think, in Bell’s 
Iife. He was determined to follow the 
bent of his genius, but the pay was so little 
that he thought of painting comicalities. in- 
stead of drawing them. One or two at- 
tempts in oil colours, however, convinced 
him that painting was an art. beset by im- 
mense difficulties, technical adaptations, and, 
as he called them, artificialities, that would, 
ere he attained to any success, warp and 
destroy his powers as a satirist and truth- 
teller. The fashionable dress of the moment 
was as dear to him as its manners and vices ; 
and his despair on showing his first pictures 
to his friends, inspired by the evident im. 
practicability of the square black hat and 
roll-collared surtout, as well as the difficulty 
his visitors had iv answering his plaintive 
interrogative, why he could not be allowed 
to paint them and everything else simply as 
they were, we still vividly remember. 

This was, as far as we can recollect, about 
1839. Time gives a wonderful importance 
to events tiresome or trivial in passing, 
and now it is very interesting to recall this 
passage in Leech’s life,and the contemptuous 
reply of Kenny Meadows that the things of 
the day were ephemera not worth embodying, 
except to get a guinea for pocket money, and 
then showing, very modestly, however, his 
ownhighly-finished water-colour painting, his 
last done, for Mr. Heath’s Book of Beauty or 
Shakespeare Gallery. In these truth-telling 
was altogether ignored, that highly polished 
publisher requiring Mrs. Page to be repre- 
sented just as young as her daughter, for the 
very absolute reason that nobody would buy 
the print unless the face was as young and 
pretty as a valentine. 

Perhaps the reader begins to think I am 
wandering from my brief and its substantive, 
The Children of the Mobility. But it is not 
so; the surfeit of prettiness at last given the 
public by these “ Books of Beauty,” culmi- 
nated in a volume of pictures called The 
Children of the Nobility, and Leech at the 
time made these drawings (now published 
apparently from imperfect tracings), to 
satirise the superfineness and the snobbery, 
which, however, collapsed and died out as 
suddenly as they had risen. 

How these slight and evidently never 
finished drawings come to be published in 
this splendid manner requires some explana- 
tion. We should like to see The Adventures 
of Mr. Briggs, and various other sets of 
prints reproduced carefully—but perhaps 
that is not possible now—as they were poured 





out in the shape of Pictures from the Collec- 
tion of Mr. Punch, Christmas books, too soon 
after their first appearance, and too profusely 
printed, four or six or even eight on a page, 
to be highly valued. A selection of his 
best works will, no doubt, some day be 
done ; meantime we can scarcely think the 
six sketches forming the subject of the pre- 
sent reproduction by photography, thrown off 
in 1841, important enough. The organist, 
one of the curses of Leech’s later years, when 
continuous application to the amusement of 
the town had induced nervous impatience, 
called here The young Denticci the Italian 
Instrumentalist, and The Flinn Family, show 
something of the artist’s appreciation of 
beauty in female children. The Family of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blenkinsopp has pathos, but 
the set as a whole is not of sufficient conse- 
quence to be produced by themselves. This 
the publishers have felt, as they have padded 
the thin quarto volume by introducing a 
portrait of Leech, a Coat of Arms of the Mo- 
bility, lithographic sheets of writing, and ‘A 
Preface,” as it is called in the advertise- 
ments, “by John Ruskin.” This preface, 
which is no preface at all, making no allu- 
sion to the subjects, or to Leech as an artist 
or satirist, is printed small, like the Lord’s 
Prayer on a sixpence, surrounded by an 
absurd piece of Renaissance ornament. 
Wittum B. Scort. 


THE LINNELL EXHIBITION. 
Mr. E. T. Wurrs, a picture-dealer who has been 
a large purchaser of recent works by our octo- 
genarian but none the less highly vigorous land- 
scape-master John Linnell, has collected together, 
at the Gallery No, 48 Pall Mall, sixteen specimens 
of the painter’s skill, associated with a moderate 
number of pictures by other artists. The corre- 
spondence, actively carried on by Mr. White and 
others, regarding certain spurious copies of Lin- 
nell palmed off fraudulently as originals, will be 
fresh in many readers’ recollection. Of the Lin- 
nell works now exhibited, the only one that bears 
a remote date is a small and fine View near Bays- 
water, Sunset, executed in 1820. The recent ones 
may be somewhat thinner and sketchier in handling 
than when the painter was in his prime; but, for 
knowledge, picturesque perception, abundance, and 
sureness, they would aad high, if matched 
against the productions of any other living master. 
Some of the best examples are The Barley Harvest, 
The Pons Asinorum, The Woodcutters, A Storm 
in Harvest, Down Rays, and Harvest Home. 
Trade-interests, rather than anything pertinent to 
the essence of the exhibition, may hase hou served 
by the display of the works by other painters. 
Some of these are trivial or objectionable : for in- 
stance, Prince Charming, by Mr. Pettie, is of no 
higher rank than those photographs so numerously 
presented to the eye in shop-windows, gregariously 
termed “leg-pieces;” nor should such trumpery 
as the Crowned with Flowers, by Mr. Baxter, 
have found admission here. It seems at any rate 
a pity that the Linnells should have been 
seattered over the walls, instead of forming one 
compact assemblage. Pictures of creditable stand- 
ing, already well known, are—Calderon’s British 
Embassy in Paris on the Day of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, Watson's Pet of the Common, 
and Poole’s Banquet Scene from the Tempest. 
Prince Arthur and Hubert, by Mr. Pott, is reck- 
lessly anachronistic in showing us a tapestry 
a to some such date as 1550. A View in 
taly is a good specimen of William Linnell, the 
rotagonist’s son. Visitors from the Outer World, 
y Cataneo, is a refined and impressive convent- 
picture, with a peasant woman and her daughter 
gazing at the nuns as they pace the jealously-shut 








rden precincts. La Réprimande by Henrietta 

rowne, The Farmer's Daughter by Pettie, and 
Falling Leaves by Boughton, are worthy of note 
amid the residue. W. M. Rossertt. 








THE STUDIOS.—VI. 

Wuen Mr. Burne Jones’s painting, The First 
Mirror, was yet in an early stage of progress, the 
design was described in these . Itis now 
far advanced towards completion, and is fulfilling 
all the incredible promise which it gave from the 
very commencement. Then, Venus and her 
group of kneeling disciples gleamed like pale 
pearls in the still quiet of the solemn landscape; 
now, they glow before our eyes resplendent with 
the full passion and mystery of colour. Venus, 
the all-powerful goddess, has guided from afar a 
willing band of maidens. She stays their steps 
with a mute gesture of authority on the edge of 
a clear pool, which lies a sheet of glass fringed 
by myriad blooming forget-me-nots filling the 
wide foreground. All have sunk on their knees, 
and gaze entranced by the sweet magic which 
shows them the reflections of their own forms 
mirrored on the placid surface of the water. The 
centre figure stoops boldly forward resting on the 
palms of her hands, and looking intently into the 
depths below; behind her kneel three of her 
companions. Either side of this central group 
comes a little break, then on the left rises the 
dominant figure of the goddess shrouded in misty 
draperies, prey tissues, thin and cold as waving 
wreaths of morning cloud. At her right hand, 
stooping partly forward, stands a young girl, her 
eyes eagerly fastened on the face of Venus, seek- 
ing, as it seems, to read the full meaning of her 
leader’s mind. This figure is repeated and varied 
in gracious balance on the opposite side of the 
central kneeling group, and finally the lines drop 
on either side like wings softly unfolding, for two 
other maidens kneel lowly couching close to their 
stooping companions. hen the circle is com- 
pleted by the chain of reflected images on the 
water, which loops across from side to side con- 
necting either point. The robes of the kneeling 
maidens burn with changeful brilliance of colour. 
They are ranged round the dead quiet of the cool 
water, which sleeps buried in its thick-set border 
of innumerable blue blossoms, even as might 
show so many lamps of live flame shooting rays 
of fitful hue. Out of their midst towers the 
grey-white form of the goddess, shining pale with 
a faint opalescent light, her eyes wide in strange 
vision looking on to the coming of many mysteries. 
Behind the kneeling band, grandly upheaved against 
the sky, rise slowly the weighty forms of bushless 
downs. Vast shapes of earth now 
in the youth of the world, unfretted and unworn 
by terrible agencies yet undeveloped, but destined 
later to tear and rend the land. The tranquil em- 
brace of morning lies upon the hills, and folds 
them in the peace of promise. The t curves 
of the mountain background which vary and 
accent the sinuous chain of figures that girds 
about the still waters sweep across a sky serene 
with the hopeful light of early dawn. Before us 
kneel the mothers of the race which shall be. 
They kneel with the message of days to come on 
their lips, and the spirit of the tale which shall 
be told looks out upon us from their eyes. 

Laus Veneris brings us toalater hour. Women 
have worked alone the long day. They are worn 
with their toil, and the dreams of unsatisfied 
longing lie heavy on their weary souls. Some 
gather about a desk near an open window. They 
sing. Their lips, their eyes, their very movements 
repeat the refrain which we trace on the leaves of 
the book open before them, Laus Veneris. One 
has drawn apart, beneath the tapestried wall of 
the narrow chamber. She sits apart, too sick for 
song :— 

‘* My length of days goes swiftly down, 

The thronging hours have brought no crown ; 
The hours, the days, no pleasure prove, 
I have not seen the face of Love.’ 


ured out as: 
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But even now fate has sent to the love-sick 
damsels those for whom they wait. Through the 
open window we see knights riding by. They 
hear the song, and at the hearing they will - 
their steeds. This design also is resplendent wit. 
all the glory of lovely colour. It is yet unfinished, 
but portions, such as the orange-red robe of the 
damsel on the right, woven over with curious 
pattern of scale-work half hidden, half revealed, 
and again the deep cool tones of the tapestry close 
against which this figure sits, show the key in 
— whole harmony will ultimately be 
itched. 
« The Feast of Peleus, which has also been pre- 
viously alluded to in these pages, is but a portion 
indeed of a large scheme, planned originally to be 
carried out with attendant accessories of bronze- 
work and marble; but which it is to be feared 
will remain a project only realised on canvas. 
The framework of marble and bronze should have 
contained six pictures. The centre design shows 
The Judgment of Paris, beneath this is inserted 
The Feast of Peleus. Then, on the right hand, we 
see a vision of Aphrodite. Her statue looks to 
Paris, and grants him fair Helen. Beneath this 
design is placed a peaceful picture of happy lovers, 
whose bliss is guarded by the presence of the 
dess herself, enthroned, and ing on her 
ees the fateful apple awarded by Paris. But on 
the left are other sights—the fiery burning of Troy 
town, the fall of Aphrodite’s statue, the crouching 
figure of Helen captured by the wrathful Greeks ; 
and below this picture, fulfilling all its awful 
threat, passes the dread spectacle of the torments 
which are the miserable portion of unhappy love, 
the band of helpless sufferers driven by the cruel 
authority of the merciless god who sits aside, and 
with eager gestures appoints to each his allotted 
rtion of woe. As a whole this design is scarcely 
ound the point of commencement. The Feast 
of Peleus only has been painted by Mr. Burne 
Jones on a separate canvas, and one or two of the 
other subjects have but been sketched in. And 
now, again, in this nearly completed picture of the 
Feast, the colour challenges the eye with the prick 
of keenest pleasure. It is brilliantly lovely, and 
it is only se we come patiently to examine it 
in detail that we begin to understand how it is 
that this extraordinary effect of radiance is brought 
about. Every little passage is in itself a study for 
purity of tone and matchless delicacy of hue. 

e gleaming gold flashed with faint lilac which 
shows in the corselet of Minerva is a moment of 
effect felt with the most exquisite sympathy of 
quick and intense sense. Everywhere the same 
vivid passion of sight has gone to the seeing, not 
only of colour but of form. The accidents of 
manner which once were sufficient to disturb the 
enjoyment which many might otherwise have felt 
in the work of an artist of the rarest type, have 
apy once disappeared. Before work such as that 
of the First Mirror, for instance, we are now left 
defenceless, charmed by the resistless force of an 
attraction which sucks up from us all energy. We 
are absorbed in mere sight and feeling, we drop off 
at last after long looking in a great fatigue of soul, 
with senses filled to the a with pleasure. 

But the paintings which we have mentioned 
are but three among a number of works now 
lying in Mr. Burne Jones’s studio. Seven designs 
of the Seven Days of the Week; four designs of the 
Story of the Briar Rose, destined for wall de- 
coration; desi for tapestry; a painting of 
Merlin and Vivien ; of Luna, and many others, are 
there, all showing the same qualities of noble 
design and poetic invention. In all we see the 
expression of the habitual strain. of a mind ever 
selecting from things visible those facts which 
may fitly give shape to the conceptions of a fervid 
Imagination, stimulated by a precious sensitiveness 
to the highest forms of beauty, and sustained by 
unwearied industry which day by day stores up 
the rich results of stricter discipline, and passes 
onward to fresh triumphs. E. F. S, Parrison. 











THE BRITISH ACADEMY OF ARTS AT ROME. 


Tue British Academy of Arts in Rome is an in- 
stitution that one would imagine would readily 
commend itself to the notice of all those concerned 
in art matters in England. Considering the 
splendid Academy that the French Government 
is able to support in Rome, it seems somewhat 
hard that our poor little English school should 
languish for want of encouragement and subscrip- 
tions. A short time ago it seemed as if it must 
be given up altogether, the secretary having last 
year intimated his utter inability to carry on the 
school with the interest of the fund placed at his 
disposal. In this state of things a committee was 
formed to investigate the affairs of the Academy, 
and the report made by this committee last 
January now lies before us. 

It will be seen into what a state of neglect all 
business connected with this Academy had fallen, 
when it is stated that for twenty-one years there 
had been no committee of management, and that 
itsdirection had wholly but illegally devolved on the 
late Mr. Gibson, R.A., and the late secretary, Mr. 
©.Coleman. No rules had been printed during this 
time, and when the present committee began their 
work of investigation the books and papers of over 
fifty years had to be examined in detail and classi- 
fied. After this was done and a careful statement 

ined from the bankers, Messrs. Plowden and Co., 
it was too truly found that the income of the 
Academy scarcely amounted to 2,300 lire (about 
90/.) per annum, a sum obviously inadequate for 
the necessities of the school. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was determined to appeal to the 
public for assistance, and accordingly circulars 
were printed and sent with letters to the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, and to 
each individual member of those bodies, and man 
other influential persons in England. The Scottis 
Academy immediately responded by voting a sum 
of 50/., but, strange to say, the Council of our 
Royal Academy in London, which in the time of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence accorded the most generous 
support to the then infant institution at Rome, 
have intimated through their Secretary that they 
are unable to afford any help in its present diffi- 
culties. The subscription made last year among 
the artists of Rome was, however, most en- 
couraging, and Mr. Halswelle also collected a 
sum of 100/. in London, so that it is still 
hoped that the endeavour now being made to 
organise the Academy on a more etiicient and 
extended basis will be successful. One difficulty 
that pressed heavily on the committee last year 
has fortunately been removed. It was thought 
then that it would be necessary to remove the 
Academy from the premises it at present occupies, 
as the landlord Signor Girelli had announced his 
intention of making various alterations and of 
raising the rent. This removal.of the heavy casts 
and other property of the Academy would have 
entailed a great expense, and in the present state 
of things in Rome it would have been almost im- 
possible to find premises sufficiently commodious 
that did not exceed in rent the resources at com- 
mand. In the Acapremy of February 27 it was 
stated that application had been made to our mi- 
nister, Sir Augustus Paget, to obtain the sanction of 
government for the purchase of a vacant convent 
on the Pincian Hill as the locale of the Academy, 
but all thought of removal has now been set aside 
by Signor Girelli agreeing to make certain neces- 
sary alterations and repairs on condition of a 
slight increase of rent. The committee consider 
this arrangement in every way satisfactory, and 
nothing is now wanted to ensure the working 
efficiency of the Academy but some little aid 
towards defraying its very moderate expenses. 
It will surely be something of a reproach to the 


4 Art authorities in this country if this aid is not 


forthcoming. Unlike the other foreign Art insti- 
stutions in Rome that are fostered and encouraged 
by their respective governments, it must be re- 
membered that the British Academy receives no 
help from the State, but owes its existence to 








private enterprise, and is entirely dependent on 


private aid. It was founded in 1823 for the pur- 
of maintaining “a free and permanent chen 
or the benefit of all British artists studying in 
Rome,” and among those who have availed them- 
selves of its benefits may be mentioned such 
artists as Etty, Gibson, Eastlake, Wyatt, Rennie, 
Barry, Hook, Armitage, Leighton, Poynter, 
Yeames, Prinsep, and others of equal note. 

Of late years, of course, the efficiency of the 
Academy under such a long era of mismanagement 
has greatly declined, but there seems good reason 
for believing that the exertions now being made 
will tend to raise it to a higher position than it 
has hitherto held. Mary M. Hraton, 








THE ESQUILINE AND PALATINE HILLS. 


Hotel Costanzi, Rome. 

The Esquiline Hill continues to be the principal 
centre of public works and antiquarian disco- 
veries, most noticeable among the latter class 
being a bust of a woman (probably ideal) of much 
beauty, destined, with other such treasure-trove, 
to have its final place in the Capitoline Museum. 
The splendid pavement of a ruined hall (or 
temple), which I have already mentioned, has 
lately been removed, for its preservation, from the 
area occupied by its rich raarbles and alabasters 
on the same hill; and it is reported that in the 
course of such transfer it is found to contain 
alabasters of no fewer than 200 species. Near 
the same spot have been discovered the remains 
of another ancient building—a mansion with 

aintings of some interest on the stuccoed walls. 

he number of houses more or less like patrician 
houses found on this hill confirms the statement 
that in the reign of Constantine a population of 
200,000, almost equal to that of all Rome at the 
present day, inhabited the three zones into which 
the Esquiline is divided. 

The works on the Palatine Hill—commenced 
by order of its former owner, Napoleon III.—were 
prosecuted under the new Government, after the 
—- of that ground from the ex-Emperor in 

870, during more than a year with some vigour, 
but with no such valuable results as had previously 
been obtained. Before the end of the year 1873 
they were, to the regret of many, interrupted, all 
activities being thenceforth diverted to the Forum 
and Flavian Amphitheatre. I am glad to say 
that on January 15 the scavi on the Palatine 
were resumed, and on the spots where the hitherto 
discovered ruins (long buried and unknown) are 
most interesting because marked with the charac- 
ter of highest and most venerable antiquity. On 
the western ridge of this hill, which overlooks the 
now cultivated and almost uninhabited valley of 
the Circus Maximus, were brought to light, a few 
years ago, groups of buildings the primaeval 
origin of which is strikingly manifest, and the 
dim twilight of a perhaps prehistoric past seems 
more mysterious here than among almost any 
other extant ruins in Rome or its environs. The 
theory maintained by Signor Rosa—still, as under 
the French Emperor, the director of the works on 
this hill—and indicated in a quotation from the 
Aeneid ona tablet set up among these Palatine 
remains— 

“Tum rex Evander Romanae conditor arcis,” 
(Aen. viii. 506.) 

—is that he traces here the veritable arz of 
Evander, near which that Arcadian king of the 
— Rome received the fugitive from 

lion on the Latian coast. It is questionable 
whether the principal ruin here before us, consist- 
ing of a low elevation of stonework, lithoid tufas 
in enormous square-hewn blocks, which enclose 
two narrow quadrangular chambers, one much 
smaller than the other, be the cella of a temple or 
the chief tower of a fortress. One may be led to 
decide for the latter, seeing that the edifice is so 
placed as to command the access to the hill- 
summit by a very steep approach between walls of 
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stonework almost alike massive, and of lithoid 
tufa also, ascending from the valley westward to 
this high ridge. The structures which fortify this 
approach have been enclosed, partly in ancient 
stonework, partly in brick. It appears that 
the ascent must have been by a_ staircase, 
for several blocks of hewn stone, some placed 
like steps, others turned over, have been found 
by the removal of soil from this steep 
pathway. To the left as we look westward rises 
a clay bank behind the rugged old walls; to the 
right extends, on a platform, another group of 
buildings, most curious and heterogeneous, divided 
into several roofless chambers, and what seems to 
have been a quadrangular hypaethral court. A 
frontage between that area and the chambers on 
the eastern side is formed by three arches of con- 
siderable span, built of enormous square-hewn 
stone blocks, but in great part restored in inferior 
(though ancient) brickwork; the supporting 
pilasters and the springings of the arches being 
almost all of the original and firmer structure 
that remains, Here, as in other of these last- 
discovered Palatine ruins, it is evident that 
violence must have been used, and immense 
portions of masonry torn off for other buildings— 
robably for the barbaric castles of mediaeval 
ome. Most of the constructions on the platform 
summit, which extends near what I suppose to 
be the primeval fortress (or is it truly the arx 
of Evander ?), are similar in their stone masonry 
to the latter edifice; but two of the chambers 
(roofless like the rest) are of brick with much 
mortar, similar to that used for the repair of the 
arches, and probably (to judge from its inferior 
character) dating from the fourth century. In 
the interiors we perceive the arrangements for the 
bath, the calorifers for hot air set into the thick- 
ness of partition walls, and a hypocaust, into the 
cavity of which we may look down, though it is 
too narrow for us to enter or explore. It is here, 
amid these bath-chambers, and on the ascent by 
what seems to have been a lofty staircase, that we 
see the results of the latest resumed labours on 
the Palatine. A fine marble basement, apparently 
for statues, and mutilated epigraphs are the only 
other antiques recently found on the same site. 
Great indeed is the contrast between the actual 
scene on the “ Imperial Mount” and what was here 
presented to view before the purchase of the 
ground by Napoleon III.—a then wild and soli- 
tary region, with the remnants of antiquity half 
buried under garden soil, half hidden from sight 
by paltry modern buildings, or more gracefully 
concealed by the draperies of Nature’s weaving— 
just such, perhaps, as it had been when Goethe 
wandered about and picked up wrought marble 
fragments on this Palatine Hill in 1787. On the 
south-western terraces we now visit the extensive 
halls and courts of the Flavian palaces, com- 
pleted by Domitian, long totally concealed, save 
in a few piles of ruins loftier than the rest; fur- 
ther southward we descend by zig-zag paths into 
a valley, where the removal of the grass-grown 
soil has disclosed remains recognisable as the 
stadium (ascribed to Domitian), with the large 
basin of a decorative fountain at one end; rich 
xctenear basements and shafts of granite columns 
ing among the antiques lately exhumed. Above 
this area, on the south, rises a great hemicycle 
of brick buildings, divided into two storeys, 
the upper forming a loggia from which the Em- 
perors and their court may have contemplated the 
games in the stadium or hippodrome. The 
lower story of this building, probably of the 
Flavian period, with additions—perhaps the whole 
upper part—made by Septimius Severus, is 
divided into three halls with paintings on the 
higher spaces, and in the lower, remains of panel 
incrustation in yellow marble (Numidian)—the 
paintings inferior, the marble decorations most 
rich. In front, on the level of the stadium, we 
see the vestiges of a stately colonnade, granite 
shafts with fine marble capitals. All that is most 
remarkable in these remains has come to light 





within recent years, after being long hidden 
under garden soil, or thickets and weeds. Here 
many other objects, formerly concealed, have 
been brought to light; but the most vast 
and imposing among the Palatine ruins, with a 
broad front of vaulted halls, in two storeys, ex- 
tending along the western acclivity, the latest 
additions to the imperial residence ascribed to 
Septimius Severus, stand in sternly picturesque 
decay, unaltered through any of the excavations 
which have transformed so much in the regions 
around. North-eastward we reach the now fully un- 
covered ruins of buildings evidently more ancient, 
and in two spacious storeys of halls and smaller 
chambers, many still roofed over, still adorned 
with paintings and stucco relief-work. Here are 
recognised on the ground-floor storey the build- 
ings of Caius Caesar; on the upper those of 
Nero; though many vaulted halls and gloomy 
cells of these conspicuous ruins appear, as the 
ancient brickwork seems to attest, not earlier than 
the time of Hadrian. 

Man’s labour has done much on the Palatine 
HiJl within late years; but still it is a spot where 
silence and solitude usually prevail. Yet the 
beauty of Nature, spread before us in a magnificent 
landscape, disputes with the relics of antiquity the 
claim to our admiration. C. I. Hemans. 








ART SALES. 


Tuts last week has been remarkably prolific in 
art sales, among which perhaps the greatest in- 
terest has been excited by the dispersion of the 
accumulated treasures of fifty years of the veteran 
collector Mr. Henry Bohn. The sale at Christie’s 
lasted four days, consisting only of the English 
portion of his collection. It realised above 6,500/. 
A Bristoltureen sold for 65/., anda sweetmeat stand 
of three shells with dolphin handle, 40 gs. A 
beautiful miniature of a lady by Skiercliff, a 
Bristol painter, 347. Battersea enamels sold well, 
a pair of small vases attributed to Paul Ferg, 
24 gs.; two pink canisters, from Stowe, 30/. 
An étui, 167, 10s. ; and a set of card trays, 27} gs. 
A Plymouth mug sold for 24/. 10s., and a jug for 
197. 10s. A pair of Bow figures, Kitty Clive and 
Woodward, 43/., and three rococo vases, 110. 
Of the Chelsea, a two-handled cup, maroon 
and gold, 28/.; a deep fruit dish with maroon 
border and peacock centre, 96/.; a plate, also 
maroon and gold, 35/., and two deep fine, WA 
a fluted vase, deep blue and gold with me- 
dallions, 1577. 10s. ; a pair of vases, crimson and 
turquoise bands with frieze of dancing figures, 
110/.; another pair, alternate bands of deep 
blue and white, 181/.; ewer with Watteau 
subjects, 1007. Of the Chelsea figures, the statue 
of Lord Camden sold for 107/.; John Wilkes, 
151. 4s, 6d.; Quin as Falstaff, 24/.; shepherdess 
with hurdy-gurdy, 35/.; lion and lioness, 241. ; 
two figures of the Seasons, 32/.; two in fancy 
costumes, 35 gs.; two of sportsmen with gun, and 
female with basket, 60/. ; a figure of a youth richly 
dressed, holding a rose, 60/.; a pair, Pilgrims of 
Love, 32/.; a Chelsea Derby covered cup and 
saucer, deep blue, 55/.; a pair of Derby peacocks, 
24 gs.; Lowestoft cup and saucer, 15/. 10s. ; two 
Worcester tulip-shaped vases with Watteau me- 
dallions, 1297. ; a cup of the Nelsonservice, 8/7. 10s. ; 
a coffee-cup, 7/., and three egg-cups, 7/. 15s.; two 
royal plates made for William IV., the one at 
Rockingham sold for 25} gs., and one at Worces- 
ter, 327. 13s. 

On the 16th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold, at Manley Hall, Mr. Mendel’s collec- 
tion of engravings after Turner and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The following are some of the prices: 
—Cape Colonna, 49 gs.; and Mercury and Argus, 
23 gs., both engraved by Willmore. The Ship- 
wreck, 611. ; The Rivers of England, a series of six- 
teen, including the cancelled plates, 76 gs.; Ilus- 
trations to Campbell’s Poems, 30 gs.; of Sir 
Walter Scott (62), 60 gs.; Turner's England and 
Wales, early proofs, 87 gs. ; Richmondshire, 80 gs. ; 





Inber Studiorum, —- set of the seventy-one 
engravings, 160 gs.; Basle, 40 gs.; Windmill and 
Loch, 411. ; Inverary Pier, 61 gs. ; Inverary Castle, 
43 gs.; London from Greenwich, 38 gs.; The Pre~ 
mium Landscape, etching, 26 gs. ; Sheep-washing 
401. ; Stonehenge, 40 gs.; The Felucca, 431. ; The 
Rainbow, 401. Of the engravings after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, The Strawberry Girl, by Watson, sold 
for 701.; Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, 74 gs.; 


C. J. For, Lady 8. Strangways, and Lady Sarah. 


Lennox, in the garden of Holland House, also by 
Watson, 66 gs.; Duchess of Ancaster, by Dixon, 
305 gs.; The Three Graces, 100 gs.; Duchess of 
Buccleugh and Lady M. Scott, 100. gs. ; ly 
Bamfylde, 135 gs. (these three last all by Watson); 
Winter, Lady Caroline Montague, by Grozer, 1101.; 
St. Cecilia (Miss Sheridan), 60 gs.; and Lady 
Charles Spencer, 451., both by Dickinson; Lady 
Talbot, by Valentine Green, 607. The day’s sale 
realised 4,0007. Some fine Italian engravings were 
sold on the following day :—Lo Spastmo dt Sicilia, 
after Raffaelle, by Toschi, 50 gs. ; and The Descent 
from the Cross, after D. da Volterra, by the same 
engraver, 41 gs. ; the Marriage of the Virgin, after 
Raffaelle, 125 gs.; Guido’s Awrora, 80 gs.; and 
L. da Vinci’s Last Supper, 330 gs., both by R. 
Morghen; The Belle Jardiniére, 44 gs. 

On the same day was sold the collection of 
Wedgwood :—One of the original copies of the 


Barberini or Portland Vase sold for 189l. 
(1917. was the price obtained at Mr. Cother’s); a 
pair of black It ewers, Wine and Water, 


71 gs.; a pair of oval plaques, blue jasper with 
white cameo, a Boar Hunt and Children of Niobe, 
121 gs.; pair of blue and white jasper ewers, 
165 gs.; a cabinet containing above 600 plaques, 
which Mr. Mendel wished to be sold in one lot, 
fetched 500 gs.; an ivory tankard, 110/.; four 
figures of children, the Sciences, 100/.; four 
statuettes of children, emblematic of the Seasons, 
1801. ; Helen carried off by Paris, group by Simon 
Troger, 230 gs. On Thursday was sold the sculp- 
ture, which produced above 6,000/.:—A Girl with 
a Kid, a statue by Wyatt, 350 gs.; Gibson, Venus, 
a bust, 85 gs.; and his Wounded Amazon, ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition of 1862, 
610 gs.; Spence, Rebecca at the Weil, 160 gs.; 
R. Ormerod Smith, Hebe, 130 gs.; the Gleaner, 
100 gs.; I. Lawlor, Poetry, 205 gs.; Bell, Babes 
in the Wood, 185 gs.; Macdonnell, Eve, 520 gs.; 
Marshall, The First Whisper of Love, 100 gs.; 
Amigoni, The Dying Spartan, 215 gs.; a pair of 
Capo di Monte vases enriched with figures in high 
relief, sold for 271 gs.; and a pair of equestrian 
figures of Fame, and Perseus mounted on Pegasus, 
800 gs. 

THE well-known collection of Prince Paul 
Galitzin was sold on the 10th inst. at the Hétel 
Drouot. The pictures sold at the following prices: 
Crome, On the Yare, 4,150 fr.; Fyt, Dog and Cat, 
2,700 fr.; Huysmans of Mechlin, The Ravine, 
2,000 fr.; Baudouin, The Indiscreet Wife, 3,080 fr. ; 
Lépicié, La Boutllie, 3,650 fr.; Van Beyeren, 
The Scales, 3,500 fr.; Both, Summer Evening, 
2,000 fr.; Dusart, The Old Musician, 6,000 fr. ; 
Dirk Hals, Burgomaster of Haarlem and Family, 
1,000 fr.; De Heem, Stil Life, 4,000 fr.; De 
Hooech, Happy Mother, 4,000 fr. ; Van Ravesteyn, 
Portrait of a Man, 2,750 fr., and a Woman, 
2,750 fr.; Ruysdael, Winter, 3,500 fr.; Terburg, 
Glass of Lemonade, 6,700 fr. ; Caravaggio, Portrait 
of Arvosto, 1,010 fr.; Tiepolo, Madonna “ aw 
Lys,” 5,000 fr. ; Diaz, Assumption of the Virgin, 
3,700 fr., and Dogs in a Wood, 4,000 fr. ; Jules 
Dupré, Return of the Flock, 5,100 fr.; Jongkind, 
Dordrecht, 1,865 fr.; Ziem, 4 Bridge at Amster- 
dam, 1,820 fr.; Fromentin, Women of Sahara 
returning from Drawing Water, 2,000 fr. Among 
the decorative objects were :—A drageoir or comfit 
box of tortoiseshell, piqué with gold, 1,460 fr.; 
wall clock (cartel) period of Louis XV., 3,225 fr.: 
Renaissance mantelpiece of carved oak, 4,900 fr. ; 
sofa, Louis XIV., 1,500 fr.; small arm chair, 
Louis XV., 3,705 fr. :; four Gobelin tapestries, 
after compositions of Bérain, 13,805 fr. ; and a 
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iére, Louis XIV., 6,060 fr. ; two portiéres of 

de Tours, 3,000 fr.; Beauvais panel, —_ 

Audry, 4,900 fr.; Brussels tapestry, with arms 

| England, 3,000 fr. The Galitzin collection 
produced 237,917 fr. (9,516/. 14s.). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A sMALL but interesting collection of miniature 
portraits, painted, it is affirmed, by the earliest 
native portrait painters of whom we have any 
Imowledge, Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac and Peter 
Oliver, has lately been lent to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum by the Rev. E. T. Edwards, Vicar of 
Trentham. These portraits formerly formed part 
of the cabinet of Louis XVI., and were given by 
him, we are told, to a gentleman of his court 
who had rendered him a service. After this they 
came somehow inte the possession of the Foreign 
Office, and were presented by it to the father 
of the.present owner. It is supposed that the 
miniatures originally belonged to James IT., and 
were acquired at his death by Louis XIV. The first 
miniature of the series, by Hilliard, represents 
Mary Queen of Scots, in a rich bodice, over which 
is thrown a long red chain studded with points, 
supposed to be in imitation, or meant to serve as 
a reminder, of the crown of thorns. The second 
is a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, also attributed to 
Hillard. It is executed with much care for 
detail, but. the expression is somewhat wooden. 
The Queen wears a gold love-knot, supposed, it is 
stated on the label, to contain a portrait of Essex. 
Next comes a portrait of James I., and two 
charming little pictures of the young princes 
Henry and Charles, the first a handsome youth in 
armour, and Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., 
a pretty boy in a white embroidered tunic and 
ruff. Another likeness of Prince Henry in Damas- 
cene armour is assigned to Isaac Oliver, and by 
his son Peter Oliver we have portraits of the 
much tried Princess Elizabeth, wife of the Elector 
Palatine and Queen of Bohemia, of the unhappy 
Lady Arabella Stuart, of Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles I., known in France as la belle Henriette, 
and of Ludwig Philippe, Duke of Simingen, 
brother of the Elector Palatine. In the same case, 
but not belonging to the cabinet of Louis XVI, 
are also two good miniatures of Charles II. 
and James II. These are ascribed to Petitot, 
but whether to the elder or the younger painter 
of that name is not stated. 


One of our lady-painters, Mrs. Stillman, is a 
leading exhibitor at the Water-Colour Society in 
New York. The American journal, The Nation, 
speaks of her works in these terms :— 

“The large and remarkable pictures by Mrs. Still- 
man are almost the only examples present this year 
of that intellectual subtlety in figure-treatment and 
that Northern or Gothic ballad-pathos which mark 
the British school. In one composition, Launcelot is 
discovered by Elaine, as he dreams by a fountain in 
his fool’s dress, his bauble lying beside him, and the 
‘pleached bower’ of a rose-garden woven above his 
head ; in another, Isoud stands white and ghost-like 
before Tristram, a lily planted beside her figure, like 
the symbol of a saint. The pictures are marked by 
a very perfect observance of unity, the mediaeval 
slenderness of the forms going well with the fashion 
of the pleasance and the orchard in the respective 
scenes, the quaint formality in which reminds one of 
missal-work. Deep, pure, and transparent colours 
are embroidered over the intricate compositions, and 
fit the drawing like primitive music accompanying 
antique words. Whatever has been seen of this 
attist’s work is marked by thought and intellectual 
beauty ; her treatment of portraiture, as in the large 
female head on exhibition, is fascinating in its inten- 
sity of comprehension and reserved power.” 

Other exhibitors mentioned by the same review, 
not always with commendation, are Messrs. Burl- 
wi Fredericks (Romeo and Juliet), Matt Morgan, 
illiam Magrath ( Wilds of Connemara), Winslow 
Homer, Knight, and Eakins, and Mrs. Murray. 


Tae Munich correspondent of the Allgemeine 





* Zeitung mentions that a notice occurs in a docu- 

ment, now in the Royal Bavarian Archives, which 
proves that the name of Holbein was to be found 
as early as the fourteenth century at Augsburg. 
In the deed in question, which belonged to the 
Benedictine monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, at 
Augsburg, and bears date November 16, 1312, 
mention is made of the ground rent due for a 
piece of meadow-land by a Dame Holbine to 
“Chunradus de Walshoven quondam tabellio 
curie.” From that time till 1448 no mention of 
the name is to be met with in any of the tax-books 
or other known public and official deeds of Augs- 
burg, but after the latter date the name of 
Holbinne, or Halbin again appears, and it has 
been conjectured that the family had migrated 
from Augsburg to Schiénefeld between 1312 and 
1346, and did not return to the former city till 
near the middle of the following century. 


Ir has been announced that an Exhibition of 
works of art will be opened at Dresden in the early 
part of the summer, which will illustrate the pro- 
gress of art from the Middle Ages to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This exhibition, which 
is under the immediate patronage of the King and 
Queen of Saxony and of the Saxon Ministry, will 
include enamels, cut gems, paintings on glass, 
ivory, metal casts, terra-cotta, glass, and por- 
celain, stamped leather, book-bindings, textile 
fabrics, lace, embroidery, &c. The principal ob- 
ject aimed at in this undertaking is the improve- 
ment of industrial art in Saxony, and it thus 
forms a part of the scheme at present under 
contemplation by the Government, of providing 
better technical instruction for the artizan classes, 
and establishing museums’ in which perfect speci- 
mens of every branch of artistic workmanship will 
be brought together for inspection by the public. 
The forthcoming exhibition is under the im- 
mediate direction of Professor Hettner and the 
historical painter, Herr Andrei, besides several 
architects and manufacturers of standing. 


THe Kélnische Zeitung states that the German 
art connoisseurs at Rome speak with commenda- 
tion of two busts which Professor Joseph Kopf is 
now exhibiting in his Roman studio, of the 
German Emperor, who sat to the sculptor last 
year at Baden Baden, in order that a good likeness 
might be secured for the marble statue which he 
had commissioned him to execute. In one the 
Emperor is represented in all the insignia of 
imperial power, while in the other he appears in 
ordinary civic attire. These busts, which are 
destined for the Royal Academy at Berlin, are 
executed in marble, and are stated to be remark- 
able for the success with which the sculptor has 
combined accurate resemblance to the original 
with a considerable degree of ideality in the con- 
ception and much delicate finish in the technical 
handling. 


Tue King of Holland, says the Chronique, has 
bought for 35,000 francs the statue called Ceinture 
Dorée exhibited by M. d’Essinay at the last salon, 
and, has commissioned that sculptor to execute a 
pendant to it for the same sum. 


AN interesting exhibition and sale, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to French charities in 
London, is being organised by Mdme. la Comtesse 
de Jarnac, and will take place, it is said, early 
this summer in London. Among the French 
artists who have promised contributions are MM. 
Boulanger, Delaunay, Claude, Géréme, De Nittis, 
Jobbé-Duval, Manet, Chaplin, Foulonge, Palizzi, 
Henri Pille, Detaille, Rapin, Cottin, Dupray, 
Burgers, Veyrassat, Feyen-Perrin, and the distin- 
guished lady artists Mdmes. Jacquemart and 
Henriette Browne. An appeal has also been made 
to the great French publishing houses, and the 
firms of Goupil, Hachette, and Plon will be 
represented by some of the finest engravings and 
most magnificent volumes that have ever issued 
from the French press. The splendid collection 
of the Histoire Générale de Paris has also been 
offered by the Prefect of the Seine. 


{ 





Ereut thousand paintings, it is said, have been 
sent in for admission to the Salon during the past 
week. Among these are more than the usual 
number of works of huge dimensions, so that the 
hanging committee have by no means an easy task 
before them. The increase in number of large 
canvases is due, it is supposed, to the fact that the 
Prix de Salon was gained last year by M. Lehoux’s 
enormous Martyre de Saint Laurent. 


Mr. J. D. Currrenpen, who a short time ago 
executed a most successful bust of Mr. Gladstone, 
is now engaged upon one of Mr. Disraeli. 


AN exhibition of the works of Corot will be 
opened very soon at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts contains as many 
as three biographical and critical notices of re- 
cently deceased artists this month: three, that is 
to say, if we reckon Eraile Galichon as an 
artist, and this may justly be done, although he 
has attained greater distinction as a critic and 
connoisseur of art. Charles Blanc’s estimate of 
him is that of a warm friend ; indeed, the names 
of Blane and Galichon are intimately connected 
in the memories of the readers of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts in its earlier and palmier days. The 
former, it is pleasant to find, now that he is re- 
lieved from the cares of state, is returning to his 
old avocations, but the Gazette sustains a loss 
by the death of its former proprietor and editor 
that will not easily be filled up. A portrait of 
Galichon, etched by Léopold Flameng, accompanies 
the article. The second artist under notice in 
the number is Charles Gleyre, a painter highly 
esteemed by the critical few, but very little known 
to the general public; and the third is the bril- 
liant young Spanish artist Mariano Fortuny, who 
died so suddenly at Rome last year when at the 
height of his fame and success. The article upon 
him, which is to be continued, is by Walther Fol. 
It is illustrated by several very clever sketches, 
and an etching by Boilvin of a strange weird 
picture called Le Charmeur de Serpents. The 
other articles of the number are, a learned essay 
by Charles Blanc on the “ Form of Vases,” to be 
continued; a further dissertation on the history 
of costume, reviewing the Salle de la Renaissance 
at the late costume exhibition ; a descriptive ac- 
count of the Imperial Treasury (Schatzkammer) 
of Vienna, and a review of Champfleury’s History 
of Caricature. 


WE are glad to find that the results of Canon 
Wilmowsky's explorations of Tréves have at 
length been made public. The expenses con- 
nected with the publication of the work have been 
the cause of the delay in its appearance, as we 
learn from a recent communication in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung; but, happily, this has now been 
removed through the combined liberality of the 
state and the municipality of Tréves. The learned 
canon’s investigations, which were carried on 
almost unremittingly between 1843 and 18538, 
have brought to light the interesting fact that 
three periods of Roman occupation may be 
traced in three distinct strata of archaeological 
remains. Each stratum presents its own specific 
character of masonry and decoration, and in several 
instances these respective series of Roman work- 
manship are found superimposed one upon the 
other. Under the cathedral itself evidences of 
Roman life have been discovered ata depth of 
fifteen feet below the level of the surround- 
ing ground, and here have been found walls 
and floors, painted in the Pompeian style, 
with wreaths of laurels, aloes, swimming fish, 
and arabesques of various kinds. No stone 
mosaics have been discovered in the oldest 
deposit, and the floors have here been laid down 
in wooden blocks upon a cement bottom, which 
has amalgamated together into one general thin 
brownish layer ; while the walls, door-lintels, and 
other supports have been preserved to a height of 
three or four feet. At the time of the Roman 
occupation the bed of the Moselle must have 
been from eight to ten feet lower than its pre- 
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sent level, and the oldest settlements of the colo- 
nists were situated immediately on the banks of 
the river. These remains obviously belong to the 
Flavian age, while the second period of Ro- 
man occupation must be referred to the time of 
Constantine, as is shown by the coins discovered 
below the beams and rafters of the buildings in 
this middle stratum. The third and most recent 
of these architectural series is only about from 
three to five feet above the second, and shows by 
the richness of its remains, among which large 
quantities of mosaics, mural tablets, marbles, 
polished serpentine and porphyry are found, that 
the period with which it coincides must have been 
one of great wealth. This period M. Wilmowsky 
believes we may with certainty identify with the 
time of the Emperors Valentinian and Gratian, 
under whom Tréves had become the local seat of 
imperial administrative power, and the focus 
of Roman learning, art, and commerce in Germany. 
This assumption has now received additional con- 
firmation by the discovery, under the ruins of a 
building apparently designed for a hall of justice, 
of a bronze tablet, cast at Lyons, and bearing the 
bust of Gratian with the inscription DN. GRATIANUS. 
p. F. AVG. On the obverse the Emperor is repre- 
sented leaning with his right hand on the shoulder 
of a youth, and carrying in his left a sceptre 
with the figure of Victory. Besides the 
words “Reparatio Reipub.” this side of the 
tablet is marked with the letters L vc, and the 
imperial cipher. 

Canon Wilmowsky's work, which is illustrated 
with numerous maps and plans, and twenty- 
six admirably-executed plates, is one of the most 
interesting contributions to ancient classical and 
mediaeval art that has appeared of late in Ger- 
many. 








THE STAGE. 


Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections from 
his Diaries and Letters. Edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart. In Two Volumes. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


Tuose who have any knowledge of what 
Macready was will hardly need to be told 
that the two volumes which have just ap- 
peared are wholly free from the errors com- 
mon to many similar works, in which bare 
and slight and unsuggestive and often 
ignorant comment takes the place of criti- 
cism which should pierce to the truth of 
things, and in which for all record of cha- 
racter and life we have only petty gossip 
and rough sketches taken at a distance. 
Macready’s long career must indeed have 
furnished themes for much valuable remark 
that is not made here: certain periods are 
passed over with a slight touch because 
Macready’s own record of them has been 
bare, and there has been no attempt to fill 
up from the memories or the letters of 
others what Macready himself left wanting. 
In some sense, of course, we are the losers 
by this ; but the principle has been firmly 
laid down, and strictly kept to. Only 
Macready speaks. And he speaks first 
in his reminiscences; next in the long 
series of his diaries; and lastly in a few 
letters addressed chiefly to the intimate 
friend who has edited the book. 

So that our loss is a negative loss, and it 
is of Macready’s own infliction. Many of 
the years of his career in London were filled 
too busily to allow him to record at any 
length the social life in which he took part, 
or that which is more important to the pur- 
pose, the story of the stage of that day. 
Thus it is that he lapses into mere memo- 





randa, which at this distance of time have 


the air of commonplace. And then we read : 
“ May 9th. Madame and Mademoiselle 
Rachel, Colonel and Mrs. Gurwood, Mrs. 
Norton, Eastlake, Young, T. Campbell, 
Kenney, Dr. Elliston and Quin came to 
dinner;” and ‘Nov. 23rd. Settled with 
Marshall and Tomkins the scenery of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.” But there is not 
much of this—though the “ Diaries” made 
in middle life are throughout naturally 
much poorer and less pregnant than the 
fuller “Reminiscences” of youth, made 
seemingly in age—and on the whole the 
book is an excellent chronicle of all that was 
most interesting in the stage life and stage 
work of many years. It is a chronicle tinged 
constantly with strong feeling; full of the 
appreciation of a mind vigorous and culti- 
vated, and sympathetic too, for whatever 
was best in dramatic literature and dra- 
matic performance. And we cannot have 
this chronicle, so pregnant, so full, so 
revealing as to its author’s mind, without 
having, at the same time, a character. And it 
is in giving us a great actor’s character, as 
well as the story of a career—and giving 
that character firmly, definitely, fully—that 
the main interest of the book will be found 
to consist, by those at least who in the re- 
cord of life, want not the petty and chance 
facts for their own sake, but “ incidents in 
the development of a soul.’’ “ Little else” 
—says the poet of Sordello—“ little else is 
worth study.” 

Unhappily, a soul does not only “deve- 
lop’’-— it sometimes dwindles too. And 
though no doubt Mr. Macready thought— 
humbly withal—and many thought with 
him, that his life of retirement, first at Sher- 
borne and then at Cheltenham, was more 
desirable than the restless life led in sight 
of the public of London, one cannot help 
feeling that he did, in a certain measure, 
narrow himself down there, however lovably, 
with his interests in the work that is called 
“* practical ”’—the village school, the domestic 
management of the household. He had to 
care anxiously for his own health. He had 
had losses—loss of children and wife. And 
all this told upon him: on his habit of 
thought, as Well as on his outward existence. 
He kept up some of his old interest in high 
poetical literature, but not without change. 
The old artistic life had passed away from 
him : something of his best self, as an artist, 
was surely gone. 

For the character, then, of Macready, 
while he was before the public, it is to the 
record of his youth and middle age that we 
must look. That was the period of develop- 
ment. His faults were faults of impulsive- 
ness. Into pettiness of feeling and action 
he was very rarely surprised. But he was 
always regretting his quickly roused anger, 
and the sensitiveness and the excitability 
which were his strength as well as his weak- 
ness. Want of appreciation he had not often 
to complain of; but when he noticed it, it 
irritated him. “Acted Money very well,” 
he writes on one occasion, “‘to a very dull 
audience. Was very angry.” And now and 
again there are entries regretting his irrita- 
bility : his want of self-control in the small 
things of life. 

Born in Mary Street, Tottenham Court 





Road, in March, 1793—and the son of an 
actor and manager—he went from pre 
tory schools to Rugby, which he had to 
leave early, owing to his father’s difficulties, 
His first appearance on the stage was in the 
character of Romeo, and this took place at 
Birmingham, when he was but seventeen. 
He rapidly acquired country reputation, and 
hesitated as to acting in London, where 
Kean and the Kembles and Young held the 
great places of the stage; but having finally 
decided to make the experiment, he appeared 
at Covent Garden in September, 1816, as 
Orestes—-with good success—and three years 
later his performance of Richard the Third 
set him at the head of his profession. » Be- 
tween these two events he had had grave 
thoughts of abandoning the stage for the 
profession of the Church. The scale was 
only turned by his wishing to borrow thoney 
to lend to his brother—that his brother 
might be replaced in his old regiment—and 
this money, which Macready succeeded in 
borrowing, could only be repaid by his own 
earnings at the theatre. 

Long before his marriage he was a famous 
man ; and his engagement to Miss Catherine 
Atkins, who was a very young provincial 
actress of no note, was not very welcome to 
his friends. There is an amusing account of 
how he introduced his sweetheart to his 
sister, and how evident was the sister’s sur- 
prise and disappointment. Catherine was 
chagrined, and the sister laid up for the rest 
of the day—it reads like a page out of 
domestic comedy. But Macready’s own 
feeling for Catherine was always tender and 
poetical, from the morning when he saw her 
walking on the stage at Dundee, waiting for 
a rehearsal not yet begun. She played 
Virginia, to his Virginius, in the tragedy of 
Sheridan Knowles. But let us hear him on 
the subject :— 


“She was distinguishable for a peculiar expres- 
sion of intelligence and sprightly gentleness. 
She rehearsed with great propriety the part of 
the Prince of Wales, and was introduced to me 
by the manager as my Virginia for the next night's 

lay. On the following morning she came an 

our before the regular summons to go through 
the scenes of Virginia and receive my instructions. 
She was dressed in a closely-fitting tartan frock, 
which showed off to advantage the perfect sym- 
metry of her sylph-like figure. . . . She might 
have been Virginia.” 


He says this quite simply. He hardly 
knows that he is praising her. The sen- 
tence slips out accidentally, with many 
others. But, “she might have been Vir- 
ginia.’’ It was that that settled it, whether 
he knew it or no. And long afterwards he 
is found declaring that his Virginia had 
never disappointed him. And from the 
triumph of the stage, in later days—as 
Richard, Hamlet, Iago, Henry the Fourth, 
Evelyn, Richelieu, Strafford—he was glad to 
turn to the quiet of his country house and 
its family party: “ Catherine and the child- 
ren’’ were loves to which he was always 
true. Some artists find their truest rest in 
the pursuit of their art ; but in this Macready 
seemed to find no rest at all, but at most, 
only a fierce satisfaction which lessened as 
time went on. That point in his character 
and temperament is certainly to be noted. 
He was happier at home, in a quietness, 
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which he did not feel to be the quietness of 
stagnation. 

Yet no one can: read his reminiscences 
without perceiving how genuine was his 
appreciation of the art of the theatre; how 
intelligent his judgment on his great con- 
temporaries. He was decided in preferring 
Talma to Kemble; Talma, he said, was on 
occasion quite as nobly statuesque as Philip 
John, and at the same time more natu- 
ral. Kemble declaimed his part—Talma 
lived in it. Miss O’Neill was the most per- 
fect Juliet of his experience. She entirely 
realised his conception of the character. 
He was for awhile a somewhat jealous rival 
of Young’s, but he always respected him. 
Rachel he was disappointed with. She 
lacked, not indeed intensity in passion, but 
exaltation in passion ; and for this he went 
back to his memory of Miss O'Neill, as he 
might have gone forward to his sight of 
Ristori. 

During his professional career Macready 
was ever studiously occupied with the 
thought of his characters. The first time 
he had to represent madness, he went to a 
lunatic asylum, and made his painful obser- 
vations, not at all in the spirit of a medical 
student engaged in vivisection, but with 
reluctance, and even with fear. Two rooms 
were all that he could manage. Then he 
turned back. And in the night he woke 
with nervous horror, remembering every- 
thing that he had seen, and praying that he 
might never himself be bereft of his reason. 
Long afterwards, he went again. That was 
when he was studying Lear. But even then, 
Bedlam was too dréadful a sight for a man 
of his sensitive nature and quick imagina- 
tion. He was too nervous to go on, as he 
confesses in his diary. He played Lear very 
unequally. At Swansea, in 1833, he reports 
himself ill satisfied after five hours of re- 
hearsal. Then came the performance itself 
—“‘a crude, fictitious voice, no point—in 
short, a failure. To succeed, I must strain 
every nerve of thought.” A day or two 
later, walking, at night, about the streets of 
Gloucester, “I perceived clearly my want of 
directness, reality, and truth, in Lear.” At 
Cardiff, in the coach, “thought a little on 
Lear.” At Leeds, “applied myself to the 
consideration of Lear.” Afterwards, “ walked 
from Knaresborough to Harrogate, think- 
ing of Lear.” And so it was that unre- 
mitting work made him an artist—among 
the last of our great ones. 

But we stop here. That Macready’s 
Reminiscences abound in valuable criticism 
and interesting record—besides, but not 
above, this picture of personal life and 
character—has already been indicated. By 
reason chiefly of its earlier and least frag- 
mentary portions, this is a book that will 
live, FrepERIck WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Nicholas Nickleby, or as much of it as can con- 
Veniently be put into asingle drama, was produced 
at the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday night, with 
all the signs of success. Dickens's, earlier heroes 
Were not very interesting, and his earlier plots 
were not very well constructed, though they were 
often more than sufficiently complicated. In both 
points, he improved as he went on, until at last in 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood he gave us, in addi- 


tion to the thousand other charms of an inex- 
haustible genius, a good plot and an interesting 
young man. The story of Nicholas Nickleby goes, 
so to say, on many lines, and it is round the 
episode of Smike that Mr. Halliday has clustered 
the persons and scenes of his play. He has intro- 
duced a good deal of dialogue not to be found in 
Dickens, and the sequence of scenes he has neces- 
sarily altered ; and the relationship of Smike to 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby may be guessed at early in 
his work. The Crumles family have no place in 
the play; we do not make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Mantalini; and even Mrs. Nickleby herself— 
who perhaps never quite succeeded, in the book, 
in being all she was meant to be—is little better 
than a shadow. On the other hand, much pro- 
minence is given to Newman Noggs, and some 
to Brooker—whom Mr. Shore does not make 
less melodramatic than the novelist has made 
him—and to Squeers and Mrs. Squeers, Miss 
Squeers, Tilda Price and John Browdie much room 
is naturally assigned. Mr. Halliday has not, we 
think, had as good material to work upon as when 
he undertook to dramatise David Copperfield and 
Dombey. It is true that he made of Dombey 
almost two distinct plays in one evening’s enter- 
tainment, but both had interest, and one gave 
occasion for the most artistic display of humble 
and peculiar life that the stage had witnessed for 
a very long time. In presenting in his version of 
Nickleby one connected story, his work has both 
gained and lost. But as regards this particular 
“novel the gain is greater than the loss, That 
Nickleby would on the whole be well acted ap- 
ared pretty certain from the list of strong names 
in the programme. But the owners of one or two 
of the strong names do not fit their parts quite as 
well as they are accustomed to. Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
has been seen to far greater advantage than in the 
character of Mrs. Squeers, though she appears to 
realize what most of the audience desire to have 
resented them. Mr. John Clarke as Squeers 
rings humour and experience to his task, acting, 
as usual, with alertness and energy; but his 
luscious voice and genial utterance are per- 
haps out of keeping with the presentation of 
Squeers, who was probably a more morose rogue. 
Mr. Emery looks ja Browdie to the life, and 
acts throughout the tea party with the nervous- 
ness of a big shy man who is afraid of nothing in 
the world except women. But John Browdie’s 
part is noticeable for little beside geniality of 
nature, and though Mr. Emery has presented us 
with few more accurate portraits, he has given 
us more interesting and more touching work. Mr. 
Fernandez makes up well as Ralph Nickleby, and 
Mr. ©. J. Smith—a veteran at the Adelphi—gives 
us a good picture, a bit of the true Dickens, in 
his lachrymose Snawley. Nicholas Nickleby him- 
self is represented with some grace and youthful- 
ness of feeling by Mr. Terriss. Newman Noggs is 
forcibly played by Mr. Belmore. The gait of the 
besotted servant—once a gentleman—is excellent. 
Notice the half-paralysed hands: a detail true, 
though repulsive. But of the softer elements in 
Newman Noggs’ character Mr. Belmore is not so 
complete an exponent. Poor Smike is acted by a 
lady—Miss Lydia Foote. She does not seize the 
imbecility of the boy, but gives a sufficiently 
touching picture of the wrongs he suffers, and 
has a death-scene not without effect. As Mrs. 
Nickleby Mrs. Addie is poor. Miss Edith Stuart 
appears as Kate. Miss Harriet Coveney is good 
in the beginning of her representation of Miss 
as and Miss Hudspeth is set down for Tilda 
rice. 


Many readers will have heard with surprise and 
regret of the death of Mr. H. L. Bateman, who 
for the last three or four years has been the lessee 
and manager of the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Bate- 
men died suddenly on Monday evening, at his 
house in Rutland ens. For very many years 
he had been engaged in theatrical and operatic 
enterprises, always prosecuted by him with energy, 





tact, and shrewdness; but no enterprise had been 





more creditable to him than his last, by which he 
had sought to restore the poetical drama to some 
lasting home on the English stage, and in so doing 
to give room for the fit display of the abilities of 
& wholly remarkable actor—Mr. Irving. The 
Lyceum Theatre has been closed during the week ; 
but it will reopen on Monday, when the perfor- 
mances of Hamlet will be resumed. 


THURSDAY next, it will be observed, is fixed for 
the first appearance of the Italian tragedian, 
Signor Salvini, at Drury Lane Theatre. 


A NEW bouffonnerte is to be played immediately 
at the Strand, in place of Mr. Farnie’s Zoo, and 
we hear that they are also rehearsing a new comic 
drama by Mr. Byron, which in due time will take 
the place of Old Sailors. 


THE Opéra Comique, in the Strand, reopens on 
Monday for a season of French plays. Sardou’s 
Famille Benoiton will be performed, with Mdlle. 
Andrée Kelly in the cast. 


A REVIVAL of the Ticket of Leave Man, it is 
now announced, will follow Zwo Orphans at the 
Olympic. 

Durine the week Money has been acted at the 
Gaiety Theatre, where Rose Michel, with the new 
cast which we announced last week, will take its 
place to-night. 

Miss Lirron and her company return from the 
East End to the West End, on Monday evening, 
appearing for the first time at the Saint James's 

heatre, where the Pit, which was lately banished, 
has wisely been restored. 


THE Nation is outspoken in its criticism of 
Mrs. Rousby, who has just been playing at New 
York. “Her acting,” it says, “is absolutely flat 
and weak—uninspired, untrained, unfinished. It 
was singular to see so extremely pretty a person 
take so little the critical chill off the atmosphere. 
Mrs. Rousby is distinctly incompetent.” But the 
Nation is not the first paper that has told Mrs. 
Rousby that she has her art to learn. 


Many will be surprised to learn that the Société 
des Auteurs et Compositeurs dramatiques, founded 
by Scribe in 1829, has now 749 members, Of 
these only seventeen are ladies. 


Les Ingrats, by M. Jules Claretie, is the last new 
production at the Théatre de Cluny. 


Tue death is announced of Mdme. Ancelot, 
who wrote many pieces for the Paris stage. The 
Mariage Raisonnable was her first piece, at the 
Théatre Frangais; and she afterwards wrote for 
the Variétés and other theatres. Her daughter 
married Maitre Lachaud, the famous advocate. 


MUSIC. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THe seventeenth season of these concerts was 
brought to a close last Monday, the director's 
benefit taking place on that evening. As usual 
on this occasion, Mr. Chappell brought together a 
large number of the artists who through the past 
season have taken a prominent part in the con- 
certs; and the programme, though consisting for 
the most part of well-established favourites, was, 
perhaps partly for that very reason, sufficient to 
crowd St. James’s Hall to the doors, As a re- 
presentative programme, that of Monday night is 
worth giving in its entirety. It commenced with 
Beethoven’s quintett in C, Op. 29, played by 
Messrs. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and 
Piatti. Mdlle. Sophie Liéwe then sang two songs 
by Schumann (“ Waldesgespriich” and “ Friih- 
lingsnacht”),after which Mendelssohn's well-known 
variations in D for piano and violoncello were 
given by Mdlle. Krebs and Signor Piatti. Two 
movements from Spohr’s Duet in D for two 
violins (Op. 67, No. 2) succeeded, the performers 
being Mdme. Norman-Néruda and Herr Joachim. 
After Miss Antoinette Sterling had brought 
forward Schubert's two songs “ Der Lindenbaum ” 
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and “ Der Tod und das Madchen,” the first part 
concluded with Beethoven's Sonata in G, for 

iano and violin (Op. 30, No. 3), played by Dr. 
Biilow and Herr Joachim. 

The second part of the concert comprised the 
Andante with variations for piano and violin 
forming the second movement of Mozart’s Sonata 
in F for those instruments, which on the present 
occasion fell to the share of Mr. Charles Hallé and 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda ; Chopin’s song “ Polen’s 
Grabgesang ; ” (Miss Antoinette Sterling) ; three of 
Brahms’s “‘ Hungarian Dances ” arranged for violin 
and piano by Herr Joachim, and performed by 
that gentleman and Dr. Biilow, one being encored ; 
and, lastly, Bach’s Triple Concerto in D minor for 
three pianos with double —— accompaniments, 
the three pianists being Mdlle. Krebs, Dr. Biilow 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, and the accompaniments 
being sustained by Messrs. Joachim, L. Ries, Pollit- 
zer, Wiener, Straus, Zerbini, Piatti, Daubert, and 
Reynolds. With such artists as those enumerated 
any detailed criticism of the performance be¢éomes 
altogether superfluous. It will be more to the 
purpose, as well as more interesting, to attempt a 
slight review of the season which on Monday was 
brought to such a successful close. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Chappell has 
had, so to speak, to make his own public. When 
the Monday Popular Concerts were commenced 
in 1859, our concert-goers could be attracted only 
by well-known names, and not always by them. 
A “ Beethoven night” or a “ Mendelssohn night ” 
might be counted on as a probable success; but 
at that time the announcement of a new work by 
Brahms or Raff would certainly not have been 
expected to bring together a large audience. Mr. 
Chappell, however, by sheer perseverance, has edu- 
cated his hearers till they are capable not merely 
of enjoying but of appreciating good music 
whencesoever it may come. There is probably no 
more discriminating audience, whether as regards 
the merit of the musie or of the performance, 
than that which assembles on a Monday in St. 
James’s Hall. Were it otherwise, the director 
would hardly have ventured to produce so many 
new and unknown works as he has done during 
the past season. Among the novelties, or almost 
novelties, brought forward, have been Beethoven’s 
Variations, Op. 121, for piano, violin and violon- 
cello; Spohr’s Third Trio (in A minor, Op. 124) 
and his piano Quintett in D minor, Op. 180; Schu- 
mann’s Toccata in ©, “ Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien,” Fantasiestiicke, Op. 88, and Sonata in D 
minor for piano and violin ; Schubert’s Fantasia in 
©, Op. 159, for the same instruments ; Chopin’s 
Sonata in G minor, Op. 65, for piano and violon- 
cello ; Brahms’s Sextett in B flat (Op.18), his piano 
Quartett in A, and his piano Quintett in F minor ; 

Ktaff’s Suite for piano in E minor, and Sonata in 
I) for piano and violin; Rubinstein’s Trio in B 
flat, Grieg’s Sonata in F for piano and violin, 
Gernsheim’s Trio in F, and Rheinberger’s piano 
Qvartett in E flat. Besides these works, Bennett’s 
Chamber Trioin A, and his Sonata “‘ The Maid of 
Orleens ” were given at a memorial concert ; and 
on every evening the programme has included 
some of those old-established favourites which can 
searcely be heard too often. Mr. Chappell may 
well be proud of such a retrospect as that of the 
season now ended, which is not only most honour- 
able in itself, but which affords well-grounded 
reason to hope that the course which he has 
adopted of bringing out of his treasury things new 
as well as old will be adhered to in future seasons. 
EBENEZER Provt. 





A GENUINE treat was afforded to musicians at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday by a particularly 
fine performance of Schumann’s symphony in D 
minor. This remarkable work has been repeatedly 

roduced at these concerts—the one in question 
Selnig its eleventh performance there—but has, 
strange to say, seldom if ever been heard else- 
where in this country. That it is one of Schu- 





mann’s finest and most finished works can, per- 
haps, hardly be affirmed; that it is one of his 
most individual may safely be maintained. With 
the exception of the second subject of the finale, 
which was (no doubt unconsciously) suggested by 
a theme from Beethoven’s symphony in D, the 
ideas are throughout most original ; and the treat- 
ment is no less so. The work is the first example 
of a symphony “ in one movement,” as the author 
himself describes it on his title-page; the four, 
or rather five, divisions of the piece having not 
merely that external connexion which arises from 
their following one another continuously and 
without break in performance, but that deeper 
internal unity resulting from the employment of 
the same subjects in different parts of the 
work—the theme of the introduction recur- 
ring in the “Romance,” while the prin- 
cipal subject of the finale is founded on an 
important episode of the first allegro. May 
not this symphony have suggested to Liszt the 
form which he has adopted, and so largely ex- 
tended, in his “Symphonische Dichtungen,” of 
using the same leading subjects (“ Leitmotive ”) 
in variously metamorphosed forms throughout the 
different parts of his compositions ? With respect 
to the performance of the symphony, we can but 
repeat the phrases which it is needful to employ 
nearly every week—it was simply the perfection 
of symphony-playing. The remaining orchestral 
sen of this concert were Hiller’s “ Dramatic 

‘antasia ” (Op. 157), an interesting and scholarly 
work which was written for the opening of the 
new theatre at Cologne in 1872, and first performed 
at the Crystal Palace in the following March, and 
‘Weber's overture to Euryanthe. The solo instru- 
mentalist was Mdme. Norman-Néruda, who 
brought forward Viotti’s concerto for violin in A 
minor (No. 22), which she played with her well- 
known purity of tone and delicacy of style. The 
work itself is of chiefly historical interest, being 
of course, like nearly all the older Italian music, 
not destitute of melody, but somewhat old- 
fashioned, and, as a whole, dull. The vo- 
calists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, who 
sang Auber’s brilliant “Ah quelle nuit!” 
from Le Domino Noir, and Beethoven's “ Kennst 
du das Land,” and Miss Antoinette Sterling, who, 
whether from a misunderstanding with her accom- 
— or from some other unexplained cause, 

ad to “ try back” twice with her first song (one 
by Blumenthal) with an effect more novel than 
agreeable. This afternoon Bach’s great cantata 
“ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss ” (one of his noblest 
works), is to be performed at these concerts for 
the first time in England. 


As we are obliged this week to go to press 
on an earlier day than usual, we are prevented 
from giving, as we had intended, an account of 
the Passion week performances of Bach’s Pas- 
sion according to Matthew, under Mr. Barnby, 
at the Royal Albert Hall. It is a gratifying sign 
of the progress towards popularity which Bach’s 
masterpiece is rapidly making in this country that 
the directors of these concerts should have been 
encouraged to repeat the experiment of last year, 
and to perform this great work three times in one 
week, 


Mr. Mapteson has issued his prospectus for 
the coming season of Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury 
Lane, the opening night of which is fixed for the 
10th proximo. His list of artistes includes, besides 
most of the members of the company last season, 
the new names of Mdlles. Varesi and Pernini, 
and of Signori Bignardi and Panzetta. Far 
more interesting, however, than the mere re- 
cital of names is the list of promises, which for 
the sake of art it is much to be hoped may not 
regult in a mere paving of the nether regions. 
The intended mah wus § of Lehengrin has been 


already announced in the ACADEMY, and the com- 
plete cast which Mr. Mapleson now gives is as 
follows: Elsa, Mdme. Christine Nilsson ; Ortrud, 
Mdlle. Titiens; Lohengrm, Signor Campanini; 





Telramund, Signor Galassi; King Henry, Herr 
Behrens; and Herald, Signor Costa. t Sir 
Michael Costa will do his utmost to secure a fine 
rformance no one will for a moment doubt; it 
1s only earnestly to be hoped that the spirit may 
not move him to retouch Wagner’s masterly 
orchestration. Hardly less welcome than the 
— of Lohengrin is the announced revival of 
herubini’s Medea, with Mdlle. Titiens as the 
heroine, a part she has made completely her own. 
Balfe’s Talismano, as might be expected, again 
occupies a prominent place in the programme, and 
a new opera, Gli Amanti di Verona, composed by 
the Marquis d’‘Ivry, in which Mdme. Nilsson 
will sustain the principal character, is also in the 
list of novelties. Best of all however, for true lovers 
of music is Mr. Mapleson’s intimation that in order 
to meet the increasing taste for works of the highest 
artistic value, one evening in each week will, as 
an experiment, be devoted to classical opera. 
Among works of this class named in the prospectus 
we find, besides the Medea already mentioned, 
Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, Il Flauto Magico, Don 
Giovanni, and Figaro. We sincerely hope that 
the result of the “ experiment ” may be sufficiently 
favourable to warrant its continuance; but re- 
membering the sad fate of Les Deus Journées in 
1872, and the present state of operatic fashion, it 
is impossible to feel very sanguine. The fre- 
quenters of the opera mostly go there not to hear 
ee music, but to listen to their favourite singers. 
t will be indeed a happy result if Mr. Mapleson’s 
venture should peo in raising their taste to the 
required standard. 


THE prize for the composition of the best string 
quartett, offered last year by the Société des Beaux 
Arts of Caen, has been awarded to M. Alex. 
Luigini, of Lyons, who last year obtained a similar 
distinction for a string quartett at Paris. 


Tue German Government intend, according to 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, to build a new quarter in 
Berlin, in which all the streets and squares will 
be named in honour of great composers and musi- 
cians, as has already been done in the case of artists. 
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